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Let Us Be Kind 
By W. H. J. 


Bo, ESE fleeting years of life 
Are all too short for bickering and strife. 
The wounds, the scars that follow in the trail 
Of bitter words,—of what avail? 
Granted a victory with the tongue or pen, 
But leaving wounded hearts behind,—what then? 
Can victory for our pride 
A treasure ’mid life's memories abide, 
And serve us as a lasting good 
To recompense the loss of human brotherhood? 
Let us be kind ! 
Granville, Ohio. 
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LKditovial 


It is better to deSiré to be than 
only to seem-to be. It is a per- 
fectly proper ambition to wish to appear well. But it 
Sa better ambition to wish to appear well because that 
‘pearance represents something more actual than 
mete appearance. One may do well, and, being 
Misunderstood, appear to others unfavorably. And 
one may also, being wrong, appear well. With this 
‘ondition of things one never can rightly rest satis- 


Being and Seeming 


fed. The prime motive should be, to be right and 
do right, 
“ 
Shirking Our poor, weak faith is often to 
Responsibility 


blame, but we should not treat it 
Reb eBoat. “This duty,’’*says one, ‘is per- 
ectly clear to my mind, and in accord with my 
Ndgment, and yet I haven’t faith enough to do it.’’ 
1S mistaken, The man who clearly sees a duty 
ore hin, and whose judgment approves it, does 


. Rot need more faith in order to do it, he only needs to 





get up and do it. It may be worth while to ask our- 
selves why we do not sometimes attribute our spiritual 
inertness to something else than our weak faith, —to 
laziness, for instance, or lack of will. Is it because we 
think of our faith % something apart from ourselves, 
and for which we are not wholly responsible ? 


% 


Taking Thought All men are absorbents. ‘There is 

of Surroundings 4 notion that only weak persons are 
liable to be saturated by the atmosphere in which 
they live, and many a man takes pride in the belief 
that he is as hard and unreceptive asa rock. But 
even a rock may absorb. . Every man receives some- 
thing from that with which he lives in closest prox- 
imity. If he is not absorbing that which is pure, it 
is not because he is impervious, it is because he is 
absorbing that which is impure. It is not enough 
to pray for what we want. If we want to be truth- 
ful, we must keep in contact with the truth ; if we 
want the spirit of Christ, rather than the spirit of the 
world, we must live closer to Christ than to the world. 
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Seeing More than Our judgments of others are apt to 

One Side be mistaken because we take a one- 
sided view. We see them at but one angle, instead 
of using the imaginative sympathy that is needed to 
get an all-round view of them. In some of the 
Presbyterian churches of Ulster it is not permissible 
to make any reference to Jeremy Taylor, because his 
policy as bishop of the diocese was justly offensive 
to the forefathers of the present generations. Yet 
the author of ‘‘ Holy Living’’ has been a help to 
many a child of God on his way to his Father's 
house. While it is not true that ‘‘ to know every- 
thing is to forgive everything,’’ it is true that a wider 
and truer knowledge of our fellows is a great help to 
a larger charity. 
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Startling Discovery Prompt and reliable information as 
Ses to a noteworthy discovery in biblical 
or archeological research is not always easily obtained 
by the general public. Thus it has been known for 
some months past that the most startling discovery 
in Egypt within recent times was made last winter 
by Mr. Quibell. 


been jealously guarded. 


But the secret of all its details has 
No one has been able to 
draw the discoverer out. A prominent Paris scholar 
succeeded in obtaining a few photographs. A great 
French explorer knew of certain rumors that he had 
heard while in Egypt. A well-known German 
Egyptologist succeeded in getting on the track of 
small bits of information. The English authorities 
who were in possession of the chief material were not 
allowed to write on the subject. In the face of these 
obstacles to obtaining more exact information, Pro- 
fessor Dr. W. Max Miller, one of the leading 
specialists of the world, undertook to prepare for 
The Sunday School Times the first real report of the 


discovery. He went to London to examine such 


squeezes and photographs as were available, then to 
Paris to interview the French Egyptologists, then to 
The result of his 
combined travel and researches is given in his article 


Germany on a similar mission. 


in this issue of The Sunday School Times. Still more 


recent news as to the progress of Oriental research 
in Palestine, Babylonia, and Egypt, is furnished on 
another page, in Professor Hilprecht’s department. 
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Moral Uses of Reactions 


HATEVER of human experience is without 
reason or purpose, and is incapable of being 
attached to any great principle, is liable to be an irri- 
tation to an intellectual man. To him the world is 
burdensome in the degree to which it is unintelligi- 
ble ; it must come to a focus in his thought, or it 
remains a great blur. Each man rethinks the world 
or becomes the victim of it. He overcomes it, in a 
large measure, who thinks it into order. Commerce 
has been thinking its wastes into profits, so that 
what was the refuse of the last generation has 
become a part of the wealth of this, This is the 
romance of manufacture,—to redeem what had 
seemed complete wastes, and turn them into by- 
products, which in profitableness often exceed the 
main output itself. This, too, is the romance of the 
soul, to turn its wastes into spiritual wealth. ‘I 
never have a chagrin,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘ but I make 
a poem of it.’’ This is what mainly differentiates 
men’s lives, the power or lack of power to make 
moral magic out of ordinary moral materials. 

When a man discovers that certain experiences 
still persist in his life in spite of prayer and will, that 
to a large degree they inhere in him, the rational 
thing for him to do is not to give up and dream 
of release from them in heaven, but to see what can 
be made of them here. All men have these pro- 
cesses, and most men are for turning every trouble- 
some process out of their lives at once. If we had 
had our will, we should long ago have silenced and ~ 
expelled from our lives many a process which may 
be one of the best molders and teachers of char- 
acter. Perhaps the very last of these doubtful and 
painful operations to which we assign a profound 
spiritual value is that constant revulsion of feelings 
to which most lives are subject. Probably most 
men have prayed to have this depart from them, 

Making moral discoveries in himself, however, a 
man constantly needs the warning, ‘‘ Do thyself no 
harm.’’ Some of these discoveries make us so des- 
perate and discouraged that they do more harm than 
good. God would have us wait to hear him through, 
and would never drive a man into a panic. Of all 
these discoveries, perhaps none is more painful than 
to find thaf our warmest interest has turned into 
indifference, or even into downright aversion, and 
that our life has become a constant succession of 
such variations. Such reversals as this we can only 
account for by some radical weakness of character in 
ourselves. This may be correct, and often is; but, 
on the other hand, it may quite as truly be the sign 
of depth of character that one goes through a whole 




























































































storm of changes before he arrives at a settlement in 
his heart or his thought. 

If one is the master of his life, he may wisely defer 
to these reactions, and honor them imstead of de- 
spising them. The chances are that through these 
revulsions you are being ten or a dozen different 
people, and so widening your outlook with each 
fresh reversal. One clear inspiration from start to 
finish, one towering mood without decline, how 
naturally we think this the history of the masterpiece 
—and how falsely! All great work has usually been 
withhell till it should have the benefit of these re- 
a tions : all great life is the resultant of a thousand 
forgotten moods. Each mood, therefore, which is 
something more than mere moodiness, is one of the 
pairs of hands through which spiritual work passes 
on its way to perfection ; and, if Nature is at all in 
league with us and our work, she sees to it that life 
is abundant in affinities and oppositions which bid 
fair to wear us out, yet insure that those to whom 
we address our work shall not be worn out by the 
monotony and partialness of it. 

The natural man never knows when to stop, 
always thinking that, if a process proves good for a 
certain length of time, double that length of time 
will be doubly effective. God stops pouring us out 
before we get to the lees; the natural man would 
pour out dregs and all. Hence it is that, against his 
earnest protest, there comes to a man, when he has 
felt one way toward his work too long, one of these 
reactions, that takes it out of his hands, and turns it 
$0 as give it light from another quarter. The artist 
has all sorts of attitudes toward his work. A mood 
at a time he sees the defects of it, and his work is 
rich in exclusions in proportion to the revulsions of 
feeling which have swept over him. To him each 
new mood is a chance of learning something, rather 
than a calamity. To expose us just long enough to 
the right influence here is the object of our training; 
and this is often done for us by these maligned 
reactions, which see to it that, whether we will or no, 
we get some variety of experience. 

Then too the truth lies in two extremes rather 
than in a golden mean between them. The wise 
man takes both sides, but it is by no soft method 
that he gains this wideness. Nething less than 
many and painful reactions and experiences ever 
gets both extremes into a life. . The great nourish- 
ing personalities of the world, reproducing them- 
selves in every generation, are mainly those who 
have known what it is to be lifted to the heights 
and as suddenly let down to the depths. It is one 
of the paradoxes of life, that those to whom we most 
resort because of their calmness and poise are those 
who were never long left alone, but were troubled 
and visited continually by variations of feeling and 
Opinion that often seemed to them capricious and 
vain. ‘The smaller a man, the less he will know of 
- these changes of spirit. 

One never thinks of David's life as less impressive 
“for the various moods which composed it. What is 
“the whole literature of ‘‘thoughts,"’ from Augustine 

to Amiel, but a history of mental and spiritual 
oscillations, the rapid transit of great minds from 
one plane to another? Out of what seemed to 
him the saddest possible frustrations of life Amiel 
organized perhaps as fine expression as the soul has 
ever found. The point of these experiences all 
/ comes ont in this: we never count them ruinous in 
the lives of others. 

It goes without saying that this habit of reaction 
may decline to mere fickleness, and be as dreadful 
as we fear. It all depends upon whether we take 
the method by the handle or become the victims of 

it. Like all others, this process needs to be thought 


ae ‘into its place, else it is a loose rope slatting danger- 


ously in a storm. It is always a chagrin, but it can 
_Rearly always be made into a poem. Not until we 


a an conceive some meaning and some beauty as 


‘oP 


lying hidden in all these persistent crossings of our 
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pleasure can we be said to be masters of the art of 
life. Nor can it be too often repeated, that the chief 
difference between men is in what they do with 
about the same materials. On about the same out- 
fit one man may become a poet and another a victim 
of life. That man conquers who sees providences 
where another sees nothing. And surely all of -us 
would plant our feet a little more firmly upon our 
circumstance if we dared to believe that it is by 
these oppositions and revulsions that our nature 
exists, and that by such overturnings and dislodg- 
ments it grows rich and sweet and strong. The 
process only needs mastery in order to become a 
blessing. fhe 
“2% % 


Motes on Open Letters 


There are questions about Bible terms, 
and customs of Bible times, which as 
yet remain unsolved. Modern re- 
search has thrown light on some similar questions, and 
further research may solve other questions, but the limi- 
tations of present knowledge have to be recognized by 
the best informed scholars. A Colorado clergyman asks 
for light which cannot yet be given him, as to Mosaic 
sacrifices and ancient Hebrew terms. He asks : 


Is there any consensus of opinion as to the difference between 
the ‘sin offering '’ and the “‘ trespass offering'’? Also as to the 
primary meaning of salach, *‘ to forgive’’? ‘The three authori- 
ties accessible to me all differ. 


Meaning o 
Hebrew Terms 


There is no consensus of opinion on the points raised, 
yet those persons who have studied least may be more 
positive as to what others ought to think. Dr. Eders- 
heim, who had given much study to the Mosaic ritual, 
and with peculiar advantages for such study, held, and 
with a certain show of reason, that the sin offering 
applied to the individual, while the trespass offering 
applied to particular offenses ; that the sin offering was 
for the person or persons in a state or condition of need 
of restored communion with God, while the trespass 
offering was in recognition of a particular offense—known 
or unknown—against God or against one’s fellows. This 
corresponds with the modern theologian’s distinction 
between ‘‘ sin’’ and ‘‘sins ;*" ‘‘sin’’ meaning that state 
or condition of remoteness from God in which man needs 
an atonement in order that he may be restored, and 
‘«sins’' meaning specific breaches against God's law 
with reference to God or to man's fellows. But Dr, 
Edersheim' s view is not ‘‘ a consensus of opinion."’ The 
Rev. Dr. Marcus Jastrow, who is a fine Hebrew scholar, 
and one of the best living authorities on the Talmud, 
modestly says, as this question is referred to him: ‘I 
am sorry that I can give you no information on the sub- 
ject of ‘sin offering’ (AaffatA) and ‘trespass offering’ 
(better ‘ guilt offering,’ asham) better than you can find 
in the books studied by you. The subject is best treated 
(to my mind), with results unsatisfactory to the author 
himself, in Baehr's Symbolik des Mosaisches Cultus, 
It seems to me that this is one of the subjects best treated 
by leaving them alone. I do not know thaf Jewish tra- 
dition, as deposited in Talmud and Midrash, offers any 
help. I cannot recall a single passage in which even 
the question of difference between Aaftath and asham 
is approached, much less solved. As to the original 
meaning of sa/ah, 1 believe that the Assyrian sadidu, 
‘to sprinkle,’ sets the question above all doubt. The 
Talmud preserves this original meaning of the root in 
one passage, —K' rithoth, 24 : 6."" 
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When to notice evil in the world, and 
when to ignore it wholly, is a matter 
that demands wisdom and a right 
spirit on the part of any teacher of morals, or any would- 
be guide of the young and inexperienced. There is no 
inflexible rule to be obseryed by all in every case. Com- 
mon sense is well as a pure purpose is essential in one 
who would do right im each particular instance. A warm 
friend of The Sunday School Times writes from Canada 
with reference to the whole matter of noticing in its 
columns publications that cannot be unreservedly com- 
mended for their treatment of the Bible. He says - 


Il have from time to time read in The Sunday School Times 
reviews of the So-called up-to-date literature in reference to the 


Telling of Things 
te be Avoided 


Vol. 49, No, Y 
Bible. 1 thirkk I sawa review of several such works not lon, 

I am sure I need not remind you that your paper is reaq ~*~ 
sorts and conditions of men“ and women, to the most of 4 
considering their lack of acquaintance with such questions it. 
must come as a great shock to find that the Bible, every bit of 
which they have looked upon as God-given and sacred, js },; 
attempted to be so severely cut up by these modern critics. Ifee 
know and believe the Bible to be wholly God's word, ang 

bit inspired, | could never see why we should think it q 

read everything that can be possibly written against the Bible og 
the same principle that a man would not care to wade 1 
mud in order to be able to tell others what it felt like. For ny ° 
own part (although that does not count for much), I hav 

felt called upon to read such stuff, and have always refrained ge. 
doing so, no matter what ‘‘ prominent authority’ might be 4 
author. I believe that the strongest proofs of the Bible's divine. 
are not those that we can lay bare before the world, and Make 
satisfactory to them, but are, on the contrary, matters of oyr own 
consciousness between our soul and God. No doubt, there ay 
learned people and literary men who may read these critiques tha 
I speak of, and may think that they get some benefit from them, 
but I do not think such cases are numerous. To sum up this present 
‘piece of advice,” in my opimiog the reviews of such work as | 
have referred should be discontinued because (1) they may star 
questions in the minds of a great many unscholarly people whose 
training almost precludes them from taking a proper view of such 
questions, and who may receive untold harm by their being brought 
before their minds, especially by the same paper from which they 
study their Sunday-school lesson, (2.) Such reviews, though they 
condemn such literature, may largely help in increasing its circu. 
lation. (3-) I do not think any one would miss them, much les 
suffer by their absence. 


It certainly would not be well to call special attention 
to a book which none should read. Many a book is 
passed over without mention in these pages lest its very 
censure should be a means of its advertising. But 
where a book is written in a reverent spirit, and bya 


‘writer whose opinion is worthy of respect, it is some. 


times well to call special attention to its good points, 
even though it be necessary at the same time to indicate 
portions of it which cannot be approved. Unless this 
be done, the book may prove all the more harmful be- 
cause of the very lack of such discriminating comment 
The strongest and wisest readers have /their rights as 
well as the weakest and most poorly informed. They 
must be duly considered in the information given. It 
would not be right to read every portion of the Bible 
aloud before a miscellaneous audience, nor is it proper 
to allow young children to read every Bible story while 
they are young children. Yet we would not therefore 
say that it was wrong to have those things in the Bible. 

The Bible and its primary Author gain by our finding 

out all that ought to be known about the Book and its 

several writers. - The Sunday School Times hopes 
further this good work by the wisest means in its power. 
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From Contributors 


” Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompadied by a letter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature. 
Vexatioas delays may be avoided by observing this request. 
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The Most Startling Recent Discovery 
in Egypt 
By Professor Dr. W. Max Miller 


W* have heard of a great number of astonishing 

archeological finds in the wonderful soil of EgyP* 
during the last three’ years, which have revealed to us 
the Egypt of the most remote periods. We need now 
no longer be satisfied with ri¢h material from the fourth 
and some scarce monuments from the third dynasty; 
that is, from 3000 B.C. and somewhat earlier. Ve Mor- 
gan'’s excavation of the tomb of Menes at Naggadah, 
Amélineau's exploration of tombs at Abydos, which 
may, in part, be anterior to Menes, have led us to the 
root of the history of Egypt ; other finds have acquainted 
us even with the prehistoric time (for example, Petrie § 
and Quibell’s excavations at Ballas and Tukh) But 
the richest and most important discoveries from those 
remote ages have been made during the last winter by 
Mr. Quibell, digging for the Egypt research 
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His finds shed a flood of light upon the darkest periods, 


a revealing to us more of the life, the art, and the history 
Stiong, ig. of the prehistoric (or, as Petrie® calls it now, pre- 
ry bit of dynasiic) age than all other discoveries. 
8 bei The place of these finds is the modern Kom el-Ahmar, 
i is «The Red Hill,” said to be called thus from the masses 
nil of red potsherds. ‘This is a. locality in Upper Egypt, 
Bible og opposite (that is, west of) the modern el-Kab or Eilei- 
throng gyia of the Greeks. The classic writers called that city 
Bd, flieracon polis (‘City of the Hawks*'), from the sacred 
ned fan imal of the local god, whcse idol was a hawk bearing 
t be the dewhite crown of Upper Egypt. The ancient Egyp- 
divining fm name of the place was Nekhen, a name confounded 
pees by Egyptologists, until recently, with Nekhbet, that is, 
beara ¢.Kab, on the other (eastern) side of the Nile. These 
Jues that two places were twin cities. We have known for some 
m them, time that Nekhbet was the earliest capital of Upper 
ae Egypt, evidently already at a period when Upper and 
ee pe Lower Egypt were still separate kingdoms. The highest 
le whose oficial of the state had, even at a much later period, 
v of such the title Ari Nekhen,—** guardian of N."' In later time 
brought the city of Eileithyia lost its importance more and 
x rs. more, and its western neighbor, Hieraconpolis, was, 
fs dead under the Greeks and Romans, quite a small, obscure 
uch less gttlement. ‘This history was very favorable to the 
preservation of the remains of the earliest period which 
ttention have been found now, witnessing to the importance of 
book is the place four thousand, and perhaps five thousand or 
its very six thousand, years B.C. . 
But The sandstone rock, bearing some ruinous and unin- 
id bya teresting sepulchres of the time after 1600 B.C., was 
email explored before, and neither the rubbish fields of the 
points city, at its foot, offered much of interest, nor the re- 
indicat mainders of several mastabas (that is, square tomb 
ess this buildings standing free) of early time, found southeast 
ful be. of these places. But Mr. Quibell discovered an old 
— temple near these, in a strip of the desert which in- 
ghts as trudes itself into the fields and approaches the river: 
They A large double enclosure of bricks shut in several small 
eo. tt chambers and, close to them, a large platform of clear 
» Bible sand, with very few potsherds, It was held together by 
piper stays of stone which were laid down like steps. Whether 
-while astatue or a chapel wae on the top of this platform 
betel cannot be determined. There was found a wonderful 
Bible. monument in the shape of. a hawk, more than two feet 
nding high, with two high feathers and the royal serpent 
na (wracus) on the head. This idol consisted of hammered 
ypes to gold laid over wood and bronze. The weight of the 
power, gold is more than eighty English sovereigns, so that it 


represents the largest piéce of gold-ever found in Egypt. 
The black of the eyes is formed by a bar of obsidian 
running through the head. To judge from objects 
found near it, this idol, which may have been extremely 
old, was buried there for safety's sake by kings of the 
twelfth dynasty (somewhat before 2000 B.C.), who seem 


CS 











Sunday to have restored this ancient sanctuary, as had heen 
—s done already by Pepy (or Apopy) of the sixth dynasty. 
‘valtable Great as the value and interest of this unique work of art 
or them. May appear, the ‘* prehistoric’’ antiquities found in the 
ee ‘all rooms and on a spot east of it are much more 
without ¥Wecious for science. A very. striking monument is a 
r,—never Mitue of a sitting king (‘‘ Besh,’’ see below), the head 
sa 'Qvered with the pointed crown of Upper Egypt, the 
body wrapped in a long robe. One hand is closed on 
he right knee ; the fist of the other arm, which crosses 
the breast, rests on the upper right arm,—quite an un- 
yvery Wual attitude. 
Around the base of this statue rude representations 
slain enemies run, and an inscription in hieroglyphics 
States that 47,209 people of Lower Egypt (thus, I be- 
nishing lieve, as deciphéred) were killed by this king. A 
' Egypt tlumsy lion of terra cotta was found near it, two 
d to us | other statues, and various sculptures,—all of two 
ed now @Ncient kings, who seem to have been successors. 
. fourth heir names are barbarously written—the system of 
nasty } hicrogly phics used in these remote times differed very 
ye Mor- prngly from that used during the three thousand years 
gadah, “ Egyptian history known to us: one, ‘‘ B-sh"’ (cer- 
which tainly Not to be read ‘‘Besh,’’ but ‘‘Bai-...’’ ‘strong 
to the "...''as I think); the other (read after the later 
rainted pe, but with unusual signs), ‘* Na‘r-mer."’® The 
Petrie’ S : lees my i : - 
' But DM ry 7 rs to Professor Flinders Petrie, partly through 
rifith and Dr J. Walker. The riches: information was 
n those — Professor Petrie’s photographs of the finds, about which 
nter by : Srrcialiy os enough to communicate with me I have to thank him 
or this favor 








coe ¥ p Hlis name 's found on a vase discovered by Amélineau in Abydos -I 
able to verify st in tae Abydos collection at Paris. 
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first has left two large vases of granite and alabaster 


with small handles. They bear brief inscriptions, re- 
ferring to the victories of the king. One mentions the 
frontier city of Elephantine at the first cataracts, and 
both, as I believe, refer to the people of Lower Egypt 
as defeated. The symbol of united Lower and Upper 
Egypt indicates, however, that we must not assume too 
strong a political division. Evidently the kings of 
Nekhbet had united all Egypt, even at a more remote 
time, but they had to fight with frequent rebellions (or, 
perhaps, foreign invasions ?) in the lower country. 

The most important monument of these old kings is 
an oval slate plaque, more than two feet long, with-a 
round hollow in the center, surrounded by a raised brim. 
Petrie calls it a palette, and considers the hollow as des- 
tined for grinding the color ; bat one might think more 
easily of some other votive object, —for example, a table, 
with a stand for a small vase. This strange plaque is 
covered with beautiful reliefs. King Na-r-mer stands 
crowned with the red headdress of the ruler of Lower 
Egypt, behind him a servant bearing the king's sandals 
and a water-vessel ; before the king a strange figure, 
with long hair or wig, whom we should like to take for a 
woman if his skirt were not very short, so that Petrie, 
with great probability, seesascribe in him. Before this 
man four standard-bearers stand,, exhibiting, on their 
standards, the emblem of god Khonsu, of Anubis (a 
jackal), and two hawks; before them a number of 
slain enemies, their heads cut off, and placed between 
the legs (the later Egyptians never decapitated). 
top of the slab is ornamented by the horned head of the 
goddess Hat-hor of Denderah. The row below is occu- 
pied by men tying two strange long-necked animals 
together, the lowest row by a bull trampling upon a pros- 
trated enemy, and breaking down a brick wall, which 
indicates a fortress. On the other side of the “ palette *’ 
the king, crowned this time as lord of Upper Egypt, 
strikes a bearded enemy. Behind him we see his san- 
dal-bearer again. Before the king, the sacred hawk of 
the goddess Nekhbet holds in his beak a string passing 
through the nose of an enemy's head, which is connected 
with six flowers. . These flowers can be read as hiero- 
glyphic signs for 1,000; so that our king would have pre- 
sented six thousand heads as trophies before his local 
divinity. 

Eor the rest, we cannot attempt to decipher. the 
strange hieroglyphics accompanying those pictures, 
Another representation, on a globe shaped:like a mace- 
head, shows the king hoeing the ground, evidently in 
the usual ceremony of dedicating the ground for a new 
temple. Two fan-bearers accompany him. In the 
upper row, four (originally five) standards are visible, 
with the attributes of god Set (twice), Min of Koptos, 
and of an unknown god or locality. A rope hangs from 
every standard, and tied on it a strangled bird, which, as 
hieroglyphic sign, reads ‘‘rekh(et),’’ so that one might sup- 
pose an allusion to a victory over a tribe, ‘‘ the Rekh(et) 
people,'’ or a similar symbolic meaning. 

Another mace-head (?) shows the king’s name, but the 
queer shad-fish representing the sign ma‘r, holds a long 
stick, with which it strikes several bound, bearded prison- 
ers kneeling before it. Another ‘* palette’’ exhibits two 
dogs or jackals joining paws, as margin; within, two 
strange monsters coil their serpent-like necks around the 
round hollow described above, and meet devouring an 
ox. These monsters with leopard heads, immense coiling 
necks, and bodies of indeterminable quadrupeds, appear 
later only once (in Benihassan) under the name ‘‘ seza"’ as 
fabulous animals ; but in ancient Hieraconpolis we meet 
with them so often that we have to attribute to them 
some important mythological meaning, or perhaps to 
consider them as coats of arms. At their side smaller 
animals move ; below, two lions hunting antelopes. The 
other side shows a mass of animals, among them, again, the 
seza-monster and a Strange kind of griffin pursuing an ox. 
(This is most important as a confirmation that the con- 
ception of the griffin originated in Egypt, where, so far, 
no picture had been found anterior to the Middle King- 
dom.) A hyenaholds a giraffe ata rope. Other scvlp- 
tures (of stone and ivory) show dancing women, elephants 
standing on mountains (as on prehistoyic sculptures of 
Koptos), birds, dogs ; another shows the king striking down 
an enemy; another, men holding a seza-monster, etc. 

What these plaques, curved pieces (wands after Petrie), 
cylinders, etc., teach, is that the earliest art did. not use 
much those fine flower and leaf ornaments (taken espe- 
cially from the lotus flower and the papyrus bush) which 


The 


were usual in historic time, and from Egypt spread over 

the Mediterranean countries and western Asia. In primi-. 
tive art, animals of all kinds, crowded together as much as 

possible, served as favorite ornaments, —a strange taste, 

impressing us as barbarous, notwithstanding the beautiful 

and naturalistic execution of many figures. At the side 
of reliefs representing ships (curved very strongly, and 
with large cabins of state in their midst, exactly as on 
the ‘‘ prehistoric vases’’ of Tukh) are two real mod- 
els of ships. Numerous statuettes of men and ani- 
mals were found. Especially, women are frequent, with 
very long hair, and a long skirt (some naked slaves), 
carrying offerings on their heads. One waman is exag- 
geratedly bow-legged, and seems to be a similar idol as 
that of a form’of the god Ptah-Sokaris, worshiped near 
Memphis (Petrie). Some figures of men show a pointed 
beard ; the sculpture of the faces seems to me, unfor- 
tunately, rarely good enough to allow ethnographic studies. 
Among the animals, there are various monkeys (one 
suckling her infant), a pig, fishes in a basket (of steatite), 
etc. Vases of ivory and stone, an ivory bull's leg, serv- 
ing as leg of small furniture; such as we know from the 
tombs of Menes, etc., were found. 

To give an idea of the mass of material, it may be 
mentioned that over a hundred sculptured ‘‘ mace-heads,”’ 
bowls, etc., were found buried in one trench ; another 
trench was filled more with statuettes. Unfortunately, 
many of these works of art are in a poor state of preserva- 
tion ; some had been broken intentionally (as was done with 
so many objects given tp the dead), most have suffered ~ 
by age. The ground was not quite free from moisture, 
so that the ivory rotted, and roots of plants grew through * 
the moldering sculptures. But enough has been pre-~ 
served of these fragile pieces to instruct us. Many flint 
knives (some of enormous length, too long for practical 
use, and therefore, most likely, votive objects only) were 
found, but no metal ; we see again that the Egyptians, 
at a comparatively high level of culture, lived entirely in 
the ‘‘stone age.’’ Of stone buildings only one large 
fragment in limestone was found (except the granite 
threshold), but- this shows an interesting. representa- 
tion of a king and his name in fine hieroglyphics. 
We recognize here a king whose tomb was found in 
Abydos. His name was read by Amélineau and Jequier 
‘« Ti,""—an impossible reading. The new sculpture 
shows his name to have been Kha‘-sekhemuy, or simi- 
larly. This monarch ruled later than the two other 
kings, apparently at the beginning of the historic or 
dynastic age, as both his tomb at Abydos and the style 
of the new block show. 

I must mention that the inscriptions confirm the view 
which I have held from the beginning, that the first 


dynasty of Manetho and of the earlier historians was 


preceded by a considerable number of kings not less 
powerful or civilized than Menes. Some religious 
reasons may have induced the priests not to register 
these ‘‘ dynasties of the ancestors,'’ and to begin history 
with Menes. 

Numerous other points must be left. for discussion 
when we shall have the official publication by the fortu- ~ 
nate discoverer. 


Paris, France. 
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The Crisis which Called Forth 
Elijah and Elisha 


By Professor Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


O appreciate the real significance of the work of 

Elijah and Elisha it is necessary to put one’s 

self into.close touch with the conditions and thought 

which prevailed in northern Israel during the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. 

The northern kingdom was founded, not because the 
northerners wished to separate from their southern kins- 
men, but because they would not yield their hereditary 
rights to the corrupt and aggressive house of David. 
The new state was the creation of the pedple themselves, 
and represented a bold declaration of popular liberties, 
Primarily the king was elected from their ranks by the 
people, and was appointed simply as their servant 
The original meaning of the Hebrew word for * king,’” 
which is ‘‘ counselor,’’ was reasserted. In contrast with 
Judah, where the rule of the house of David was much 
more absolute, Israel was practically a democracy. 






The freer atmosphere of the north was far more favora- 
ble to the development of the religion of Jehovah. The 
future of the faith of the Hebrew race was largely 
determined by the religious life of northern Israel, 
while the Judeans followed in the wake of their more 
powerful kinsmen, faithfully responding to each wave of 
reform or reaction which swept down from the north. 

Constant war transformed Israel into a military state. 
The founders of the different dynasties, which followed 
each other in quick succession, came from the ranks of 
the army. Their power depended upon their sword, 
and was proportionate to the danger from without, and 
to their ability to deliver their nation. Thus the foun- 
dation was laid for a military despotism, which is always 
the most absolute,; for it is independent of popular 
choice and support. 

Of all the men who established themselves upon the 
throne of Israel, Omri was the most able and energetic. 
He also was the unanimous choice of his army, and be- 
came king at the time of Israel's direst need. Viewed 
in the broad light of history, his son Ahab, who suc- 
ceeded him, was even a stronger ruler. With his fath- 
er’s prestige hé also inherited the bitter war with the 
Damascenes. With difficulty Omri had temporarily 
saved the independence of Israel from the grasp of these 
rich and powerful foes, who now determined to improve 
the opportunity afforded by the death of the sturdy 
warrior to strike a final blow, and to add Israel to their 
territory. 

Apparently their attempt would have been successful 
had they demanded anything less than absolute and un- 
conditional surrender. This Ahab would not grant. 
Although shut up within the narrow boundaries of his 
capital his cause seemed lost, he bade defiance to 
them, and ultimately routed the invading armies, and 
even captured the king himself. 

In the eyes of his contemporaries Ahab figured as the 
savior of his country, as a brave and valiant warrior, and 

as an energetic, enterprising prince. 

The great majority of his subjects undoubtedly ap- 
proved his alliance with the neighboring state of Tyre, 
for thereby a market was opened for the products of the 
fertile fields of Israel, and the art and civilization of the 
ancient world was brought to the Israelites. Assyrian 
armies were also already beginning to menace the petty 
states lying along the eastern Mediterranean, and it was 
wise for them to draw together in the face of the com- 
mon foe. According to the Assyrian inscriptions, in 
854 B.C., at Karkar in the north, Ahab, with a consid- 
erable following, fought side by side with the Arameans 
and other peoples of the coast-land against an Assyrian 
army. From a political point of view, Ahab’s alliance 
with Tyre was an index of his far-seeing statesmanship. 
Ia so doing, he was following the example of both 
David and Solomon. 

Marriage between reigning families was the most com- 
mon, if not the only, method known to the old Semitic 
world, by which such an alliance was sealed. Thus it 
was that Jezebel was introduced to the military court of 
Ahab. One of the first principles of a Semitic alliance 
was the toleration of the worship of the gods of the 
allied people. Hence Ahab's subjects were not sur- 
prised when he caused a temple to Baal to be built for 
his queen, and introduced priests to attend to its ser- 
vice. If Jezebel had been less energetic, or less imbued 
with the missionary spirit in behalf of the god of her 
nation, perhaps she never would have aroused the hot 
zeal of Elijah. She was, however, the daughter of an 
ex-priest of Baal, who had gained the throne by unscru- 
pulous intrigue, and Israel offered a promising field for 
the exercise of her inherited tendency. 

Baalism was the religion, not only of the Phenicians, 
but also of their kinsmen the Canaanites, whom the 
Hebrews had found in possession of the land, and from 
whom they had learned the art of agriculture. Since, at 
first, the Canaanites stood on a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion, it was but natural for the immigrants to adopt 
many of their customs and ideas. In the days of the 
Jadges, at Shechem, the Hebrews and Canaanites wor- 
shiped together at a common temple, which they desig- 
nated ‘‘Baal of the Covenant"’ (Judg. 9: 4). The 
names of many prominent Hebrews of the earlier times 
contained the name ‘‘ Baal"’ (for example, Judg. 9 : 

1, 5) In fact, until long after the days of Elijah, 
** Baal,’’ ‘‘ master,’’ or ‘* Lord,’’ was commonly used 
by the Israelites in addressing Jéhovah (Hosea 2 : 16). 
The forms and customs employed by the Hebrews and 
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Phenicians in the worship of their respective deities were 
also so similar that it was easy for the people to identify 
Baal with Jehovah. Moreover, the former, as a patron 
god of agriculture, possessed. a great attraction for the 
Israelites in their new life. 

In contrast with the stern demands of Jehovah's faith- 
ful prophets, the religion of Baal, which made sensuality 
a virtue, presented temptations which the masses found 
wellnigh irresistible. There is no evidence that Ahab 
and his court deliberately determined to abandon the 
worship of Jehovah. This, indeed, is not the com- 
plaint of Elijah. The fact that the names which Ahab 
gave to his children all contain ‘‘ia’’ or ‘‘je,"’ the 
shortened form of ‘‘Jehovah,'’ is clear evidence that 
they still regarded him as the God of Israel. The 
danger was much more insidious. Unconsciously to 
itself, the nation was drifting into practical Baalism. 
The few prophets who had dared to raise their voices 
against the consequences of the policy which led Ahab to 
make foreign alliances were regarded as fanatics, dis- 
loyal to the best interests of their nation, and were 
therefore silenced or driven to flight. The great ma- 
jority of the official prophets of northern Israel, like the 
four hundred who in the name of Jehovah, but without 
any message from the Lord, falsely prophesied victory 
for Ahab and Jehoshaphat on the eve of battle (1 Kings 
22 : 1-28), were intent only upon gaining for their own 
interests the favor of the king. False’ leaders of the 
blind, they encouraged the rulers as well as the people 
in the belief that all was well. At the same time they 
destroyed the influence of the true prophets. When 
their civil and religious leaders gave them no warning, 
it is not strange that the masses unconsciously yielded to 
the powerful proselyting influences which Jezebel and 
her priests and prophets were able to cast about them. 
Baalism, with all its seductive, debasing teachings and 
practices, was rapidly undermining the moral and re- 
ligious character of the nation. Unless the process was 
soon checked by a strong hand, Jehovah would be wor- 
shiped only in name, and the exalted standards held 
up by Moses would be forgotten. Far more dangerous 
than many of the great political crises through which 
Israel had passed was the present one ; for the enemy 
was not an invading army (which would have aroused 
the Israelites to instant action), but a foe entrenched un- 
der the shadow of the throne, and aided by the natural 
instincts, by the self-interest, and by the prevailing Cus- 
toms of the people. Moreover, the foe was so thor- 
oughly disguised that only a few enlightened men, whom 
the nation regarded as unpatriotic zealots, appreciated its 
true character. 

Another national danger was more evident than that 
which threatened the popular faith in Jehovah. Contact 
with foreign courts, as well as his successes at home, 
aroused within the heart of Ahab ambitions unworthy 
of an Israelitish ruler. Like Solomon, abandoning the 
noble Hebrew ideals of the duty of a king as the coun- 
selor and leader of his people, he sought to grasp the 
glittering bauble, Oriental absolutism. This weakness 
may have prompted him to make the alliance with 
Tyre, that he might enjoy added prestige and the rich 
products of Phenician art. Jezebel, who had been 
reared in a luxurious Oriental court, naturally encour- 
aged her husband in his folly, and she was one whose 
influence was not slight. To gratify his ambition, he 
reared palaces in Samaria and Jezreel which were mag- 
nificent, compared with those in which the earlier Is- 
raelitish kings had lived. 

Gradually national interests were made secondary to 
those of the king and court. Undoubtedly the people 
felt the added burden of taxation, but they did not 
realize that their popular king was fast becoming an 
Oriental despot, until a simple incident revealed the 
change. The story of the murder of Naboth and the 
illegal seizure of his estate was probably preserved be- 
cause Elijah figures prominently in the sequel. It 
nevertheless graphically presents the weakness in Ahab’s 
character, and the excesses to which his selfish policy 
was leading him. It also aroused his subjects to an ap- 
preciation of the danger which threatened those heredi- 
tary rights which they always jealously guarded. It 
prepared the way for their ready acquiescence in the 
bloody revolution of Jehu, by which the house of Ahab 
was overthrown. Above all, it brought into striking 
contrast Elijah and the king, who represented respec- 


tively prophecy and monarchy, the two dominant forces 
in Israel's history. 
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At the time of his nation’ s direst need, the fearless pry 
from the desert stood forth as the champion alike of 
purer religion of Jehovah and of the liberties of the, 
ple. Later, when a teacher and personal adviser of 4) 
nation was needed, Elisha was raised up to accompli 
the work which Elijah left undone. -The contey w 
between a nation headed by an able monarch ang.” 
or two consecrated prophets, equipped for their tag) 7 
Jehovah. Not only did the future of Israel depending 
the issue, but also the faith of the human race td ty 
freedom of mankind. 


Brown University. 
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Sights Unseen 
By the Rev. G. E. White 


M°r= than once The Sunday School Times has pub. 

lished an article on the theme of ‘* Seeing the 
Invisible,’’ showing the need of looking with the spirit. 
ual eye beyond the things of sense. Two further illus. 
trations come to my mind. 

Not long since, in company with two friends, I had 
the pleasure of a visit to the old Hittite region of Euyuk 
and Boghaz-keui in central Asia Minor, where we saw 
the wonderful writing, pictures, sculptures, lions, etc, 
carved upon the rocks by the Hittites in the time of the 
Old Testament. Inquiring of the people for any new 
places of similar interest, we were directed to the village 
of Eski Yapar. There we saw Greek burial-stones per- 
haps a thousand years of age, and a Roman milestone 
of Antoninus Pius, wellnigh two thousand years old, 
Then a villager remarked that there was another queer 
stone near by ; perhaps we would like to look at it, 
though it had no writing nor anything of that sort. On 
going to the spot indicated, we found a fine specimen 
of a Hittite lion, carved in red sandstone, and—uncom- 
fortably crected upon his tail—built into the corner ofa 
dwelling-house. Strange to say, the humble ‘‘ Red-head" . 
or Shiite Muhammadan villagers had nqver seen a lion's 
form in that stone. The owner of the hase a mid 
aged Turk, hed—tived “there” an nis days, had pillowed 
his head within a few feet of that noble specimen every 
night of his life, and yet not only had never seen the 
lion’s form before, but with great difficulty could he 
make it out when it was shown to him. Eyes onlya 
little trained could see the wonderful relic of three 
thousand years where other eyes looked and saw noth- 
ing. 

A few days later, I was in another village of Turkey 
on the Sabbath, and met a good Armenian brother, who 
for many years, without asking compensation, has 
preached the gospel every Sunday to the little congrega- 
tion he had gathered. But heart disease had fastened 
upon him, and, as I came into the room that afternoon, 
I felt that my old friend was nearing his end. He 
talked with the eagerness of a man‘to whom life is rich 
and sweet, of his desires and efforts to get well, of his 
wife and little children, of the congregation he loved, 
and the useful school he had been able to provide for 
the children. But, feeling that his great change was at 
hand, I inquired if Christ was near to him while he was 
oft his sick-bed. «I’ve even seen him,’’ was the answer. 
And then he went on to narrate how, a week before, 
Christ had appeared to him, and said, ‘‘ Don't fear; 
I'll take care of you, and I'll provide for your family.” 
Said he, «‘ My ‘sickness was gone ; I was a well man. ! 
rose, dressed myself, walked about the house and out 
into the garden in health and gladness.’ ‘‘!t did not 
last long,”” he continued. «Pretty soon my diseas¢ 
came back upon me, and I had to return to ™) bed. 
But I’ve seen Christ, and now it doesn’t matter whether 
I live or die. It's all right, for I’ve seen Christ.” 

Christ may appear to you or me in some different 
way, but I think his appearance to that good brother, 
now gone to his eternal reward, was as real as to Paul 
on the Damascus road. Christ manifested himself 
his disciples as he did not to the world ; I believe he 
does so now. The prophet of the Old Testament ¥% 
called the Seer at first. It was as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the rest, saw each for himself a vision of God, that he 
was prepared for his work. The Christian of to-day 
needs, first of all, as Moses did, to ‘‘see him who 1S 
invisible,’ 


to 


then he can endure. 
Marsovan, Tur, 
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Oriental Research 


Edited by 
professor H. V Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


Palestine 


HE well-known authority on Semitic paleography, 
professor Dr. J. Euting of the University of Strass- 
burg, has made a scientific tour through Palestine. 

An incorrect report has been spread by several jour- 
gals, that Dr. R. Briinnow, formerly professor of Semitic 
janguages in the University of Heidelberg, and known 
to Assyriologists through his important work, ‘‘ A Classi- 
fied List of all Cuneiform Ideographs,’’ has obtained a 
frman for excavations in the Lebanon district. The 
mistake is apparently due to a confusion of Briinnow 
with the Frenchman Revier, who has applied for per- 
mission to excavate in Syria. 


Babylonia 


Professor Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who went to Constantinople the middle of June in order 
to make new arrangements with the Ottoman govern- 
ment for the resumption of the excavations at Nippur, 
by imperial irade has been granted a new firman for 
this important scientific work of the archeological de- 
partment of the University. Excavations will be re- 
sumed at an early date, and the work will be concentrated 
upon the platform of Sargon and the lowest strata in the 
temple of Bél, which yielded such extraordinary results 


| during the previous campaign, 1893-96. 


The French excavations at Tello in southern Babylonia, 
reopened this spring by the consul-general of Bassora, 
Mr. de Sarzec, have suddenly come to an end. It is to 
be regretted that this latest campaign of the French at a 
ruin which, during the past, furnished such important 
documents and monuments of the earliest period of 
Babylonian history, should cease after it had only just 
begun. The reasons for this unexpected breaking up 
are perhaps to be sought in the extraordinary heat and 
other unfavorable local conditions of lower Babylonia, 
which have always been the chief obstacle to continued 
systematic archeological wark in that malarious coun- 
try. 

The German Exploring Expedition under Sachau and 
Koldewey, sent out, during the winter of 1897-98, by 
order of Dr. Bosse, Prussian Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has returned to Berlin. A full report on the result 
of their examination of certain important Babylonian 
and Assyrian ruins is in the course of preparation. A 
preliminary report on the work accomplished was read 
by Professor Sachau before the. officers of the recently 
founded «German Orient Society '’ at their meetings of 
May 15 and June 2. Questions’ of a political and 
scientific character were discussed, and the first ruin to 
be excavated by the proposed large expedition was 
unanimously decided upon. This place is for the pres- 
ent kept secret. 

Egypt . 

Mr. Quibell, who, during the past winter, has been ex- 
cavating at Kom el-ahmar (‘‘ The Red Hill’’), representing 
the ruins of the classical Hieraconpolis (‘‘ City of the 
Hawks '’) in Upper Egypt, has been rewarded by very 
extraordinary finds. They illustrate the history, life, 
and art of the earliest so-called ‘* prehistoric ’’ period of 
Egypt more than all the other discoveries hitherto made 
in the rich soil of the Nile valley.. An ancient temple was 
discovered, and many unique objects of the greatest im- 
portance were-'rescued, The finds are not yet published. 
Besides a gold-plated hawk two feet in length, belonging 
to a later period, a large mass of statuettes, particularly 
of animals, the statue of a seated king, and an oval 
slate plaque, representing another early king (accom- 
panied by many other figures), —all of the period before 
Menes, the first historic king of Egypt,—have been 
discovered. 

The famous African explorer Schweinfurth, to whom 
” Owe the excellent essay on the modern inhabitants 
of Egypt in K, Baedekers ‘* Handbook on Egypt’’ 
— English edition, 1898, prepared by Professor G. 

ndorff of Leipzig, G. Ebers’s successor), and another 
i. by the name of Lewin, have examined the 
ae ng of salt recently obtained from a wooden box 

s ae sealed clay jars discovered in a tock-cut tomb 
anid near Thebes (probably belonging to the 
salt was dynasty). According to their analysis, the 

originally taken from the Wady Natrin in 
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the Libyan desert, a valley of comparatively early origin, 
into which the Nile sends infiltration water. 
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For Children at Home 


The Fairy in Uncle Dan’s Den 
By the Rev. John F. Cowan 


NCLE DAN, who was a professor in the college, 
had a large room in the upper part of the house, 
in which he studied and conducted his private experi- 
ments. Every onein the house called it ‘‘ Uncle Dan's 
den,’’ and nobody had any spe2'al desire to venture into it : 
first, because Uncle Dan was a little cross, sometiiaes, 
at being intruded. upon ; and, secondly, because the 
place was full of awfully unpleasant smells, and was not 
very tidy to look upon. There were bottles of liquids 
and powders, and queer-looking machines, and jars of 
alcohol containing toads and snakes, and hundreds of 
bugs pinned in glass cases, and all sorts of queer, creep- 
ing, repulsive things. 

One day the children saw Uncle Dan going up the 
walk with a bucket of some thick, black-looking sub- 
stance in his hand. 

««What's that, Uncle Dan?'’ asked Jimmie, one of 
the twins. 

««Coal tar,"’ laconically replied Uncle Dan. 

‘« What in the world are you going to do with coal tar, 
Uncle Dan ?'’ asked Tom, the other twin. 

‘« Now don't you boys go to sticking fish-hooks into 
me,"’ said Uncle Dan with a laugh. ‘I'd rather stand 
a civil-service examination than have you two get after 
me. But I'll tell you what I'm going to do with it,’’ he 
added, in a mysterious air ; ‘‘ I'm going to feed the fairy 
up in my den."’ 

‘«The fairy !'’ exclaimed both the boys in surprise. 
‘«What sort of a fairy have you in your den, Uncle 
Dan ?”’ 

‘‘Oh ! a very wonderful one,’’ he replied. Cinder- 
ella’s is nowhere. If I were to tell you only a few of 
the transformations she can make of this black coal tar, 
you would say it was gammon.’’ 

‘What can’she make, Uncle Dan ?’’ 

‘Well, go to your mother and ask her for the sample 
cafd of diamond dye colors, her perfumery case, and 
that drug list that I loaned her.’’ 

The boys soon came back displaying a card of bril- 
liant colors. 

‘«There,’’ said Uncle Dan, taking it from Jimmie’s 
hand, and holding it before their eyes, ‘‘ that is a speci- 
men of what my fairy can do with such dirty common- 
looking stuff as this coal tar.”’ 

‘You don't mean to say that these beautiful dyes are 
made of coal tar!'’ exclaimed the boys. 

‘«Yes, indeed,’’ replied Uncle Dan, ‘‘ and more than 
a thousand other shades that are noton thatcard. Now, 
pull the stopper out of each one of those perfumery 
bottles, and take a whiff. Can you tell them apart ?’’ 

‘«Yes, there’s heliotrope. That's clove. 
queen of the meadow. Here's cinnamon. 
phor. Wintergreen's better. 
likes."’ 

‘Well, now, don't let your eyes burst open when I 
tell you that my fairy makes all those, too, out of this 
nasty coal tar; and the next time you get a whiff of 
some delicate perfume from a lady's lace handkerchief, 
you may say quietly to yourself, that, if she only knew 
it, she ought to thank the tar-bucket.’’ 

‘*‘O Uncle Dan!"’ exclaimed the entranced boys, 
‘*tell us what else your fairy makes out of coal tar.'’ 

‘Well, take that list of drugs, mext. I'll call them 
off ; your tongues might trip. There are quinine, anti- 
pyrine, atropine, morphine, and a dozen of others that 
I might mention, that are now made of coal tar. But 
you are not so much interested in medicines as you are 
in something good to eat,—are you ?"’ 

‘You are right there,’’ agreed both the boys, smacking 
their lips. ‘*The things that Susan makes down in the 
kitchen are the things we are most interested in. Smell 
that pudding for dessert, —will you ?’’ 

‘«T should say so. Well, tell me what is your favorite 
flavor for pudding sauce or ice-cream."’ 

‘* Vanilla,"’ promptly replied Jimmy. 

‘* Mine is raspberry,’’ averred Tom. 


This one's 
Phew ! cam- 
Thymol is what Bess 
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‘*Well,’’ said Uncle Dan, ‘it wouldn't do to tell 
Susan, of course, and it may not be a pleasant thing to. 
think of, but a great many of our flavoring extracts, in- 
cluding the cheaper grades of vanilla, raspberry, ete., 
come outof this bucket of black coal tar—not the genu- 
ine flavors, mind you, but substitutes for them which are 
pretty nearly as good as the real.’’ 

«Oh, fie! Uncle Dan. Surely you have come to the 
end of your string now. If your wonderful fairy can 
get all those things out of the tar-bucket, I don't see 
that anything more could be expected of her."’ 

‘«But wait! She does a great deal more than that,’’ 
said Uncle Dan. The parafin that is put into the starch 
to make the gloss on my skirt bosoms and collars ; the 
creosote that the dentist uses to ease toothache ; the pitch 
that covers the roof of yonder stable, those artificial pav- 
ing-stones over which you like to ride your bicycle, the 
lampblack which gives the deep black to the glossy paint 
on the carriage, the ammonia which your mother uses in 
the bathroom and about the house for cleansing, the oil that 
lubricates her sewing machine, the varnish with which 
the woodwork of this room is finished, the resin that 
makes your violin bow musical, and a hundred other 
things that I could mention, are all extracted, nowadays 
from the tar which is taken from the coal in manufactur- 
ing artificial gas, and which used to be considered, 
worthless and thrown away."’ 

‘¢« How wonderful !'’ exclaimed the twins. 

«But, Uncle Dan,"’ suddenly exclaimed Jimmy, “ the 
fairy, the fairy! You haven't told us who the fairy is 
that performs all these wonderful feats."’ 

‘Oh! my fairy,’’ replied Uncle Dan, “is named 
Science. And these are only a few of the wonderful 
things she performs. Try to get acquainted with her at 
school, and you will find nothing more fascinating than 
to watch her marvelous performances."’ 

Boston, Mass. 
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For the Superintendent 


An Order of Service for August 14 


(The Shunammite’s Son.—2 Kings 4 : 25-37) 
VOLUNTARY. —Piano or organ, unannounced, plays open- 
ing hymn as signal for quiet. 
OPENING HymMn.—Announced by superintendent. 
PsALM READING.—In unison, from selections below. 
Memory DRILL.—Names of a portion, or all, of the 
books of the Old Testament, recited in unison. 
Lesson HyMn. . 
Lesson Stupy.—Warning bell five minutes before close. 
HyMn. 
LEssON TITLE AND REFERENCE. —Recited by the girls’ 
classes. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Recited by the boys’ classes. 
A Worp ON THE LEesson.—By the superintendent. 
CLOSING HyMn. 
CLOSING PRAYER. —By the assistant superintendent. 


(Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.]} 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


“It is Well with my Soul.”’ 

** Oh for a faith that will not shrink.”’ 

** Down life's dark vale we wander."’ 

** Father, whate'er of earthly bliss." 

** Whatsoever burden presses on thy heart."’ 
“ The great Physician now is here."’ 

** Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep."’ 

*‘A Blessing in Prayer." 


Psalm rat : 1-8 
Psalm 127 : 1-5 
Psalm 16 : 8-13 
Psalm 115 : 12-18 


Psalm 55 : 1-3, 
16, 17, 22 
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“The Pocket Measure” 


An Exercise for Sunday-Schools 


By Rose R. Deane 


YMN on giving: ‘‘I gave my life for thee.’’ 
Verses on giving. Assign one verse to each girl 
in some class. 


Trust in the Lord, and do good : so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed ( Psa. 37 : 3). 

Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the firstfruits of 
all thine increase ; so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
presses shall burst out with new wine (Prov. 3 : 9). 

There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there is that with- 
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holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal 
soul shall be made fat: and he that watereth shall be watered also 
himself (Prov. 11 : 24, 25). 

Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there’shall not be room enough to receive 
it (Mal. 3 : 10). 

Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again (Luke 6 : 38). 

I have showed you all things, how that so laboring ye ought to 
support the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive (Acts 20 : 
35). 

Hymn on giving : ‘‘ Something for thee.’’ 

A five-minute talk on ‘‘ Why we should Give at least 
a Tenth,’’ or on ‘‘ The Joy of Giving,’’ by superinten- 
dent or pastor. 

Hymn: ‘‘ Only remembercd by what we have done."’ 

Have one of the teachers tell the story of William 
Colgate in ‘‘ God's Tenth’’ (American Baptist Missionary 
Union, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York), or the story of 
John Wesley as found in ‘‘ Ring of the True Metal."’ 

Hymn on giving. 

Have each boy in class give one of the seven ways of 
giving, as indicated by Dr. Pierson : 

1. The Careless Way.—To give something to every cause that 
is presented, without inquiring into its ‘merits. 

2. The Impulsive Way.—To give from impulse as much and as 


ofien as love and pity and sensibility prompt. 
and irregular. 


This is uncertain 


3. The Lazy Way.—To make a special effort to earn money 
for benevolent objects by fairs, festivals, etc. 

4 The Self-Denying Way.—To save the cost of luxuries, and 
apply them to purposes of religion and charity. This may lead 
to asceticism and self-complacency. 

5. The Proportionate Way.—To lay aside as an offering to God 
a definite portion of our gains,—one-tenth, one-third, or one-half. 
This is adapted to all, whether rich or poor, and gifts would be 
largely increased if it were generally practiced. 

6. The Equal Way.—To give to God and the needy just as much 
as we spend on ourselves, balancing our personal expenditures by 
our gifts. 

7. The Heroic Way.—To limit our own expenditures to a cer- 
tain sum, and to give away all the rest of our income. 
John Wesley's way. 


This was 


Have one teacher tell the story of ‘The Pocket 
Measure’’ (Boston : Northrup Brothers), by Pansy. 

Prayer, that the children may decide to lay aside a 
portion of their money for the Lord's use. 

Distribute ‘‘ The Tenth Legion Blanks,"’ also ‘‘ Five- 
times-two-is-ten '’ blanks (issued by the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the New York Christian Endeavor Local 
Union). 

New York City. 
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A service that will help to prepare 
scholars for the regular church service 
is used by the Rev. Floyd W. Tom- 
kins, Jr., in Grace Protestant Episcopal Sunday-school 
of Providence, Rhode Island. The session is held _ at 
2.45 P.M., when the service opens in the Sunday-school 
rooms with prayer and singing, followed by Bible study. 
At 3.30 the school is called to order, and forms in line, 
and, headed by the Sunday-school choir, marches to the 
processional, announced, with organ and cornet accom- 
paniment, into the church, where a short service of 
prayer and praise, with an address, is held. The offer- 
ings are collected as in the church service, and the ser- 
vice closes in the regular way, followed by a recessional 
hymn, and march out of the church, the scholars going 
home, and the teachers remaining to study the following 
Sunday's lesson. Mr. Tomkins states that the advan- 
tage of this service is a distinct education of the children 
in a church service, an opportunity for the rector to 
review the lesson and fix the points taught in class, and 
a bright service for the parents to attend. 


Church Services 
for the School 
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How to Get Forty Forty m.autes for Bible study in a 

Minutes school session of an hour is an ideal 

for Lesson Study any superintendents strive for. 

G. W. Hodgetts, superintendendent of the First Presby- 
terian School of St. Catharines, Canada, secures to his 
teachers forty minutes for lesson study by realizing that 
every minute is valuable. The Sunday-school session 
is an hour in length, beginning at three o'clock sharp. 
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The opening exercises take from ten to fifteen minutes, 
two hymns are sung, the lesson is read responsively, the 
school opening with prayer. Nothing is allowed to in- 
terfere with the time devoted to the lesson, and a warn- 
ing bell is rung five minutes before the close of the 
study. The superintendent does not always deem it 
necessary to make a closing address, and, when he does, 
it is very brief and pointed. After announcing atten- 
dance, collection, etc., a hymn is sung, followed by 
prayer, the whole school joining in the Lord's Prayer. 
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For the Teacher 


An Adult Bible Class 


N every church there are many good people who 
are poor Bible students, Every pastor wants his 
people to be better students of the Word. But some- 
how the adult classes in the average Sunday-school are 
not nearly so large as they ought to bé, nor is the work 
done in these classes up to the average standard of the 
rest of the school, even though the pastor himself be 
the teacher. 

In the Dunmore, Pennsylvania, Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, an attempt has been made to secure a class for the 
systematic study of the Bible, for the training of teachers, 
and for the encouragement of private Bible study, 

The class was organized for the study of the Bible as 
we have it in English: its structure, books, writers, 
translations, etc. Particular attention is paid to what 
the Bible says about itself. Questions are freely asked 
and answered. The files of The Sunday School Times, 
«* Ways of Working,’’ the Chautauqua Bible Class text- 
books, ‘‘ How to Study the Bible with Greatest Profit,’’ 
and many other inexpensive manuals, are freely quoted 
from. The blackboard is used for diagrams and out- 
A syllabus of each lesson, printed on the type 
writer and mimeographed, is furnished to each scholar, 
These sheets are so arranged that they can be bound to- 
gether. at the end of éach course. ~The following are 
some of the outlines prepared for the class introductory 
to certain separate studies of various books : 


lines. 


a, After prayer. 
1. Devotionally. 4. In a waiting mood. 
\ ¢. Inaspirit of obedience. 
After prayer. 
. Comparing Scripture 
with Scripture. 
, With use of best helps. 
L . Employ meditation. 
ll. How to Remember what you Read. 
1. Mark your Bible. 
2. Keep a note-book. 
3. Review and re-review what you learn. 
4. Put your knowledge of the Bible to use. 
lil, Bible Reasons for Bible Study. 
1, For growth (1 Pet. 2 : 2; Acts 20 : 32). 
2. For teaching (Matt. 28 : 19; 1 Tim. 4:11; Dan. 12:3). 
3. For soul winning (Prov. 11 : 30; Dan. 12: 3). 
". Bible Rules for Bible Study. 
The command (John 5 : 39). 
As all-sufficient and conclusive (2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17; Psa. 
19:7; Matt. 24 : 35; John 17 : 17). 
As a personal message (Prov. 8 : 4; Heb. 1:1, 2; 2: 3). 
With prayer for the aid of Holy Spirit (Luke 11 : 9-13; 
comp. John 16 : 13). 
Daily (Acts 17 : 11; Heb. 3 : 13). 
As doers, and not hearers only (Jas. 1 : 22-25). 
As its own commentary (1 Cor. 2 : 11-13.) 
To find Christ (John 5 : 39). 
In Bible study, study also : 


1. How to Read a. 
the Bible. 1 b 
2. Critically. 





1. ‘The context. 

. The purpose of the book. 

The circumstances of the writer and the first readers. 

. The exact meaning of the words. 

. The marginal references. 

The concordance and commentaries. 
7. With reference to your own needs at the time. 
8 Without preconceived notions. 
V. Why I Believe the Bible to be the Word of God. 

1. Because I believe in God and believe what he says ( 
Tim, 3 : 16). 

2. Because the men who wrote the Bible were good men, 
and they said it was God's word (1 Thess. 2: 13; 2 
Pet. 1 : 20, at ; 1 Cor. 2 : 13). 

3- Because of its immeasurable superiority to any other re- 
ligious or philosophical book. 

4- Because I can trace the fulfilment of prophecy : 

@. as to nations,—the Jews (Jer. 32 : 33)- 
6. As to persons,—Jesus Christ (Isa. 53; John 19: 


24, 28, 36). 
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5. Because it was confirmed -by miracles (Mark , 
Heb. 2 : 4). 
6. Because the most recent discoveries in science and }j 
tory confirm the Bible. ‘* Catching up with the Bibles 
7. Because I can see internal unity of purpose ANd sing, | 
ture (Luke 24 : 27; Titus 1 : 2, 3). 4 
8. Because the leading minds in the most civilized coy. 
of the world are nourished on its teachings (1 Pet arg 
9. Because I see its power : : 
a. To awaken (Heb. 4 : 12 ; Psa. 119 : 50), 
6. To convert (Psa. 19 : 7 ; John ro : 8-13), 
¢. To comfort (Psa. 19 : 8; Jer. 15 :16). 
to. Because obedience to its teachings proves its truiyg 
7:17; 10:4; 1 John 3: 20, 22). The witness dim 
Spirit (1 John 2-: 20; see Torrey). 
VI. Revelation. 
1. How God revealed himself to men : 
a. By the audible voice of God (Num. 7 : 89; buy 
Acts 9:5; Rev. 1 : 10, 11). 
6. Visions. Generally confined to Old Testamey 
times. 
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¢. Dreams. Always under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit. 
2. How God's revealed will was made known to others, 
Prophecy. 
3 Revelation distinguished from inspiration. 
VIL, Inspiration. . 
1. What does the Bible say about its own inspiration? ( 
Tim, 3 : 16.) 
Who is the author of the Bible? (John 14 : 26; 1 Cor, 
2:10, 13; Heb. 3:7; 1 Cor. 11 : 23.) 
. How were the human authors used in the composition 
of the Bible ? (2 Pet..1 : 2 ; Gal. 1: 12; Matt. 10:20) 
How did the human authors feel about their inspiration? 
Gal. 1:12; Eph. 1:1, 2; 2 Sam. 23: 2, 3.) 
. How were the thoughts of God revealed ? 
a. By the audible voice (Rev. 21:5; Num. 7 :%%; 
see above). 
6. By the illumination of the Spirit (# Cor. 2 : 13), 


The distinctive features in the method of conducting 
the class are : 

1, The facts which comprise the lesson for the day 
are given in the form of an off-hand conversation. As 
many facts as possible are drawn from the class by care. 
ful questioning. 

2. After the lecture the syllabus is distributed ; the 
leading points are gone over again, notes are made, af 
all the references in the Bible itself are found and cm 
mented upon. _ aks - 

3. Questions are referred to members of the class for 
fuller treatment at a future recitation. 

4. Previous lessons are reviewed. The main points 
are drilled until thoroughly well learned. The class is 
calied upon for ‘‘ final examination’’ every Sunday. 

Does not this mean a great deal of work? It does; 
but it is work which has richly repaid both the teacher 
and the scholar. 

The advantages of this sort of class are many. 
of them that have been shown are as follows : 

1. It furnishes a class for the training of teachers, for 
substitute teachers, and also a class into which adults 
can graduate from the main school. 

2. It is flexible. It allows the study to take the di- 
rection suited to the needs of the class. 

3- It furnishes a form of supplemental Bible study for 
the home department. 

4. It satisfies the class by assigning an amount of 
work which is nat too great for the least advanced, and 
yet which allows the most alert plenty to do. 
not tempt the lazy to shirk nor the superficial to skim. 

5. It unifies and co-ordinates Bible study. The de- 
votional Bible reading of the whole church-membership 
can be systematized and concentrated upon a single sub- 
ject or book of the Bible at once. Even those who do 
not join the home department will do the prescribed 
reading. 


Some 
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Real teaching demands a genuine i0- 
terest, on the part of the teacher, im 
those to whom he is to impart knowl 
edge. The most learned men re often poor teacher 
They are ‘‘ornaments*’ of the institutions they belong 
to, but of no more real use than a cornice or a gargo)' 
on a building. They may contribute to its outward @P- 
pearance, but they add nothing to its inner © ealth. 
They know their subjects, but they cannot impart what 
they know, because they have no real interest in 
human beings who are to learn of them. But 4 ™™® 
who knows far less may make his little go farther at 
reach more because of getting into touch with the humas 
material before him. The true teacher cannot afford ® 
neglect his subject, but along with his knowledge of bs 
subject must be an equal knowledge of his learnct> 


Knowing Whom 
One is te Teach 
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‘Lesson Helps 


shall 
(2 Kings 4: 25-37- 


(@MMON VERSION 


goto the man of God to mount 
Carmel. And it came to pass, 
yhen the man of God saw her 
afar off, that he said to Ge- 
ha'zi his servant, Behold, yonder 
is that Shu’nam-mite : 

» Run now, I pray thee, to 
meet her, and say unto her, Is 
it well with thee? is it well with_ 
thy husband ? és ¢¢ well with the 
child? And she answered, /¢ és 
well. 
27 And when she came to the 
man of God to the hill, she 
caught him by the feet: but 
Ge-ha'zi came near to thrust 
heraway. And the man of 
God said, Let her alone ; for 
her soul és vexed within her: 
and the LORD hath hid #¢ from 
me, and hath not told me. 

2 Then she said, Did I de- 
sire a son of my lord? did I not 
say, Do not deceive me ? 

29 Then he said to Ge-ha’zi, 
Gird up thy loins, and take my 
sf in thine hand, and go thy 
way: if thou meet any man, 
aluie him not; and if any 
slute thee, answer him not 
again: and lay my staff upon 
the face of the child. 

jo And the mother of the 
child said, 4s the LORD liveth, 
and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee. And he arose, and 
followed her. 

gi And Ge-ha’zi passed on 
before them, and laid the staff 
upon the face of the child ; but 
there was neither voice, nor 
hearing. Wherefore he went 
again to meet him, and told 
him, saying, The child is not 
awaked. 

32 And when Elisha was 
cunte firee the 
the child was dempe- beheld, 
upon his bed. 

33 He went in therefore, and 
shut the door upon them twain, 
and prayed unto the LORD. 

34 And he went up, and lay 
upon the child, and put his 
mouth upon his mouth, and his 
eyes upon his eyes, and his 
hands upon his hands: and he 
Stretched himself upon the 
child ; and the flesh of the child 
waxed warm. 

35 Then he returned, and 
walked in the house to and fro ; 
and went up, and stretched him- 
self upon him: and the child 
Sneezed seven times, and the 
child opened his eyes. 

36 And he called’ Ge-ha’zi, 
and said, Call this Shu’nam- 
mite. So he called her. And 
when she was come in unto him, 
he said, Take up thy son. 

37 Then she went in, and fell 
at his feet, and bowed herself to 
the ground, and took up her 
son, and went vul. 


— 
. Heb. iter. *Heb. attention. 
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Lesson 7, August 14, 1898 
The Shunammite’s Son 


GoLpEN TEXT: Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
I sustain thee. —Psa. 55 : 22. 
Memory verses : 32-35) 
Read the chapter 
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x So she went and came 25 So she went, and came unto 


the man of God to mount 

Carmel. And it came to 

pass, when the man of God 

saw her afar off, that he said 

to Gehazi his servant, Be- 

hold, yonder is the Shunam- 

mite ; run, I pray thee, now 

to meet her, and say unto 

her, Is it well with thee? is 

it well with thy husband ? is 

it well with the child? And 

she answered, It is well. 

And when she came to the 

man of God to the hill, she 

caught hold of his feet. And 

Gehazi came near to thrust 

her away; but the man of 

God said, Let her alone: 
for her soul is ' vexed within 

her ; and the LorD hath hid 

it from me, and hath not 
told me. ‘Then she said, Did 

I desire a son of my lord? 
did I not say, Do not deceive 
me? Then he said to Ge- 
hazi, Gird up thy loins, and 
take my staff in thine hand, 

and go thy way: if thou 
meet any man, salute him 

not; and if any salute thee, 

answer him not again : and 
lay my staff upon the face 
of the child. And the 
mother of the child said, As 
the LoRD Iiyeth, and as thy 
soul liveth, I will not leave 
thee. And he arose, and 
followed her. And Gehazi 
passed on before them, and 
laid the staff upon the face 
of the child ; but there was 
neither voice, nor ? hearing. 

Wherefore he returned to 
meet him, and told him, say- 
ing, The child is not awaked. 
And when Elisha was come 
into the house, behold, the 
chila” wasdeed, and laid 
upon his bed. He went in 
therefore, and shut the door 
upon them twain, and prayed 
unto the LorbD. And he 
went up, and lay upon the 
child, and put his mouth 
upon his mouth, and his eyes 
upon his eyes, and his hands 
upon his hands: and he 
3 stretched himself upon him ; 
and the flesh of the child 
waxed warm. Then he re- 
turned, and walked in the 
house once to and fro ; and 
went up, and stretched 
himself-upon him : ¢ and the 
child sneezed seven times, 
and the child opened his 
eyes. And he called Gehazi, 
and said, Call this Shunam- 
mite. So he called her. 
And when she was come in 
unto him, he said, Take up 
thy son. Then she Went in, 
and fell at his feet, and 
bowed herself to the ground ; 
and she took up her son, and 
went out. 

4Or, and em- 


the Lory” the American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” 
mevery case, and for *‘ thine” in verse 29 would use “ thy. 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


[STERVENING EVENTs.—In 2 Kings 2 : 


1 to 8: 15, we 


have fourteen longer or briefer narratives of remarkable 
Their position in the book is 
*Teason of some weight for holding that the incidents all 
®ccurred during the reigns of Jehoram of Israel and Benhadad 
of Damascus, and there is no weighty reason against this. In 


incidents in the life of Elisha. 


the al 


sence of opposing evidence, we may assume that they 


are . . ° . om ° 
narrated in the order in which they occurred. To this 


there is 
27 


one exception. 


of Jud 


cession (2 Chron, 21 


The expedition against Mesha (3 : 4- 
seeins to have occurred before the accession of Jehoram 
ah, but the translation of Elijah (2 : 
: 12-15). 


1-18) after that ac- 


On this basis, the recorded 


eve s ° 
nts since the last lesscn are the fruitless search of the sons 


of the 
the Wa 


(¥s. 23-25 
finds him (y, 
Time.—Th 


Several years, 


prophets for hiijaa (2 Kings 2 

ter at Jericho (vs. 19-22), the incident of the two bears 

» whence Esta went to Carmel, where the lesson 

25), and (se miracle of the oil (4 : 1-7). 

€ incident whence the lesson is taken covers 
The proper date of it as a whole is, of course, 


: 16-18), the healing of 
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that of the raising of the boy to life. After this, the woman went 
to Philistia for seven yéars (8 : I, 2), returning not later than 
the early part of the twelfth year of Jehoram of Israel (3 : 1). 
Hence the miracle cannot possibly have been later than the 
harvest time (4 : 18) of the sixth year of Jehoram. Probably 
it was his fifth year, a few weeks after the translation of Eli- 
jah, the eighty-third year of the disruption, goo B. C, (bibli- 
cal), or 895 (Ussher), or 849 (Assyrian), though it may have 
been one or a few years earlier. The time when the Shu- 
nammite family built the upper room for Elisha was many 
years earlier, when the prophets were in favor at court (v. 13), 
before Jezebel began to persecute them. 

PLaces.—Shunem was in the midst of a rich agricultural 
region, at the northern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, about 
four miles north of Jezreel, and fifteen miles or more from 
Carmel. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—There arg none. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 




















The Lesson Story 


. Py Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HUNEM,— “* the 


perched on the steep side of Littke Hermon, a mountain 


ladder,’’— so called from its being 


three miles north of Jezreel, still survives as a hamlet, looking 
out on Tabor, and over the great plain as far as Carmel (Josh. 
19: 18; 1 Sam. 28:4). A well-to-do house-mother there 
had made her home the resting-place of Elisha when he_passed 
on his circuits to-the schools of the prophets, or on other busi- 
ness, and, in return for her loving hospitality, had been blessed 
with a son,—a gift for which she had long sighed and prayed. 
Years of happiness had followed, and the boy had now grown 
old enough to go out alone, to ramble over the hills and 
slopes. 

One day, in the fierce harvest weeks, when the sky 1s a 
glowing furnace, he had thus wandered out to see the reapers, 
then cutting the grain patches under the eyes of his father. 
But the flaming sun,—the Phenician Moloch in these months, 
—beating down on his perhaps bare head, smote him as he 
stood in its glare, and he could only mutter to his father, 
Carried 
back to his mother, he lay in her lap till, at noon, he died of 
the heat-apoplexy. 

Could it be that the prophet through whom he had been 
given to his mother could win him back from the grave ? 
Laying the body on Elisha’s bed, if perchance even that might 
have virtue, she presently hurried over the great plain on her 


** My head! my head !’’ as he sank down insensible. 


swift-riding ass to Carmel, his usual home, to seek his aid 
(2 Kings 2 : 25). 
nothing of that. 
his attendant,—soon to prove an arrant knave,—was sent to 
meet het. ‘* Was all well at Shunem?’”’ * All’s well,’’ said 
she, for she knew that God reigns. 
to Elisha, and throwing herself off her beast, she clasped his 
feet (Matt. 28 : 9) in the bitterness of her soul. The atten- 
dant would have kept her back, but the gentle-prophet re- 
buked him, and, having learned her grief, instantly sent off 
Gehazi to run all the way, like a post, to Shunem, stopping 
for nothing till he had laid the prophet’s staff on the child’s 
face, he himself following, in all haste, with the mother 
(1 Kings 18 : 46; 2 Kingsg : 1; Luke 10 : 4; Exod, 7 : 19, 
14: 16; 2 Kings 2 : 8, 14; Acts 19 : 12). 

But the staff had no effect. Gehazi ‘had run so fast that he 
was able to return to meet the wearied mother, riding now 


It was a long, long ride, but love made 
Seen afar from his lofty cave-home, Gehazi, 


Riding up the mountain 


495 


many hours, and tell her his bad success. But Elisha knew 
better. Going up to his chamber, where the body still lay on 
his bed, he closed the door ( Matt. 6 : 6), and prayed that the 
child’s life might be restored. Then, bowing over the pale 
little form, mouth to mouth, eyes to eyes, and hands to hands, 
remaining thus till the body began to grow warm with rekin- 
dling life, he left the chamber for a time, and paced the house 
to and fro, no doubt in fervent prayer. Then again going 
back to his chamber, he repeated the bending embrace of the 
dear form till, as we are told, the child ‘* sneezed seven times, 
and opened his eyes.’’ 
of a righteous man availeth much, 


God had shown that the fervent prayer 


Bournemouth, England. , 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


T the close of a hot and wearisome day, I threw myself 

off my horse at the spring by Jericho that Elisha healed, 

and promised that there should be no more death in it, nor 
barren land therefrom. The water looked pure and sweet, as 
I kneeled by the 
brink, put my hands in the bottom, and as I bent my lips 
to the flowing stream I said, **Is it sweet unto this day?’’ 
I tasted. Yes, the word of God’s prophet is true. I drank 
long and delightedly. It seemed like the life. 
What a joy that sweet stream has been & millions in the 


it rippled, a yard wide, over the stones. 


water of 


twenty-seven hundred and ninety-four years since. It is 
a just type of Elisha’s work. 

Notice, 1, how Jehovah’s miracles are almost always works 
of beneficence to the poor, lowly, or enslaved. When they 
are judgments against kings and nations, as Pharaoh and As- 
syria’s host, they are still in behalf of the needy and poor. 
There is no help for tyranny and wrong. ‘Their Author makes 
for righteousness. 

2. Divine power is not dissociated from human means, 
God takes men into partnership, makes them co-workers 
together with him in all things, from raising crops, using 
steam, gravitation, up to raising the dead (v. 34) and, further, 
to saving souls. Do not trust to Gehazi (v. 30). 

3. The noble woman is a good example of faith that works 
and will not be denied. 

4. Eiisha is a good example of prevailing prayer. He 
shuts the door, uses human means, refreshes his own warmth 
by exercise, and prays persistently, hence availingly. There 
are many childrefi and pupils who could be raised to spiritual 
life in the same way. 

University Park, Colo. 

b 4 
Added Points 


In affliction, turn to God and to his people. ‘‘ Earth has no 
sorrow that heaven cannot heal.’’ 

A true mother seeks the best, and nothing less, for her 
children. 


Be specific and persistent in right prayer. 


There lies the secret of her proverbial success. 


Close contact, wise adaptation, persistent effort, will trans- 
mit God’s life to dead souls. 

Be alert for symptoms of soul life. Rejoice in them, nur- 
ture them, develop them. 

** He who would give must get.’’ It may be by prayer, by 
study, by walking to and fro, but get he must. 

Gehazi was a willing worker, if not wise and true. Imitate 
his excellences, shun his errors. 

Without God’s power every instrument fails, whether a 


rod, a touch, a word, or a prayer. 
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Illustrative Applications 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


Oy she went, and came unto the man of God to mount 

Carmel (v. 25). Let sorrow drive you to God, never 
from him. 

And Gehazi came near to thrust her away (v. 27). Be 
very careful how you treat inquirers. Never be like Gehazi, 
Always welcome and help. There is many a Gehazi of critie 
cism or cold carelessness who has thrust off 
Christ. Take heed that ye do not cause to stumble one of 
these little ones. 

And Gcehazi passed on before them, and laid the staff upon 
the face of the child; but there was neither voice, nor hearing 
(v. 31). It was but Elisha’s staff at best; it was not Elisha’s 
self. The incident is full of teaching concerning the most 


effectual way of helping. 


souls from 


That way is not by praxy, by send- 
ing something other than yourself. 
fond of this ‘‘ staff’’ way of helping. 
and less tasking. 


We are, most of us, very 
It is so much easier 
Organization is a great ‘‘ staff ’’ method 
just now. We get together, appoint our officers and commit- 
tees, and then, delegating our individual service to the organi- 
zation, imagine that somehow the organization, apart from 
ourselves, will do the work. But though you lay the finest 
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possible staff of organization on the face of need, if that is all 
you do the need will lie there as inert and unhelped as lay 
the dead child of the Shunammite, though Gehazi had placed 
upon the boy even Elisha’s staff. 

And when Elisha was come into the house (v. 32). Ah! 
fhe case wears a different aspect now, since Elisha himself has 
come. The best way of helping is to go yourself, There is 
nothing so achieving as personal service. 

He went in therefore, and shut the door upon them twain, 
and prayed unto the Lord (v. 33). <A further and necessary 
element in an effectual way of helping is specific prayer about 
the specific service. Do you pray only generally about the 
class you teach? or do you pray specifically for this member of 
it and that, and for special divine enlightenment while you seek 
to teach this one and that other? 
way. 

And he went up, and lay upon the child, and put his mouth 
upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his eyes, and his hands 
upon his hands > and he stretched himself upon him; and the 
Sresh of the child’ waxed warm (v.34). Personal and adapted 
contact is a further element in an effectual way of helping. 
Behold a true humility! Ilumility is not standing off from 
service, and declaring that you have no power or talent for 
helping. Humility is the bending down and the yielding of. 
yourself and your capacity to a lowly serving of others. Don’t 
keep aloof from your-scholars, and simply lecture them. As 
far as you can, put your mouth to theirs, and your hands to 
theirs. A stolid inattention will be apt to begin to change 
into a warm integest if you do thus. 

Then he returned, and walked in the house once to and fro 
(v. 35). A further element in an effectual way of helping is 
careful nurturing of one’s own strength. You see Elisha had 
become somewhat drained by close contact with the cold, 
dead boy. He had given a good deal of his vitality. It is 
always thus when you render a real help. You impart your- 
self, you exhaust yourself. You must carefully refresh and 
recuperate yourself, just as Elisha did himself, by walking 
about and gathering renewed warmth and strength by exer- 
cise. In seeking to help others, you must have steady 
thoughtfulness about your own spiritual state. 
have somewhat to give if you would give. 
is not enough. 


This last way is the true 


You must 
Activity, simply, 
By your own quiet meditation, prayer, read- 
ing of the Bible, openness toward the Holy Spirit, you must 
conserve and nurture your own spiritual forces. 
in order to give. 

And went up, and stretched himself upon him. . A further 
element in an effectual way of helping is renewed and persistent 
personal, adapted contact. 
keep on doing. 


Philadelphia, 


So you get 


You must not give up: you must 
Elijah did not stop at the once doing. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 25, 26.—The woman approaches Elisha, and is 
received with respectful interest.—She went. Starting 
just after noon, in the hot harvest sun, her servant following 
on foot, and urging the donkey she rode to its utmost speed 
(v. 24).— Zhe man of God: This phrase is equivalent to the 
word *‘ prophet.’’ The woman’s errand is to find one who 
can speak to her with authority from God.—7o mount 
Carmel; Evidently there was some well-known locality on 
the Carmel hills to. which she went; probably the seat of a 
community of the sons of the prophets, perhaps the very 
place where Elijah had offered his sacrifice (1 Kings 18).— 
Saw her: His attention was aroused because it was a strange 
thing that she should: come to him in that way.—A/ar of: 
The same phrase that is > “over 
against,’’ in 2:7, 15. There is no idea of great distance in 
the word, but only that she was in sight on the road, over 
opposite the hill where the prophet was.—wx, . . 
etc.: Her coming is on the verge of being unconventional, 
So he takes pains to make her feel that she is respectfully 
welcome, even before she arrives. —/s if we// ? By mechanical 
translation, ‘‘ Is there peace to thee?’ etc. These are words 
of affectionate inquiry, as well as of salutation. 

Verses 26, |. c., 28.—She gives a polite reply to the 
servant’s polite inquiry, and hastens to pour out her grief to 
his master.— And she answered, Peace; The same answer as 
in verse 23. Whether we fill it out, ‘* It is well,’’ or in some 
other way, it is rather a kindly reply to a greeting than the 
expression of a conviction of truth.—And she came... and 
laid hold of his feet: This is the literal rendering. The 
**when’’ of the versions is misleading if one makes it an 
adverb of time. 
to their greeting, but her real answer~ was in this gesture of 
bitterness.— Did J desire ? etc. : 
many years before, when the prophet promised this son to 
her (vs. 15, 16). Having thus broken the silence, either she 
told the prophet of her son’s death, or he inferred it from her 
broken utterances. 

Verse 29.—The prophet sends Gehazi to do what he can 
for the child.— 7wte my staff: That he may be recognized as 
representing the prophet.—Se/ute Aim mot: He is to regard 


translated ‘‘to view,’ 


. and say, 


She had spoken a courteous word in answer 


She refers to their interview 
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the affair as too urgent to permit the slightest delay.— Zay my 
staff upon the fuce; Perhaps this is a direction for some form 
of medical treatment known to the prophet and his servant. 
It might possibly be of avail, and, at any rate, it would indi- 
cate the interest and sympathy of the friend who had so often 
been the guest of the house. 

Verses 30, 31.—The prophet and the mother follow Gehazi 
toward her home.—As the Lord liveth, etc.: The same words 
of respectful affection that Elisha had used toward Elijah 
(2: 2,4). Gehazi’s going is not enough for her ; the servant 
is not the master.—Fo//owed her: As she will not go without 
him, he has to go with her. They went more slowly than 
Gehazi, who did his errand, and, on his way back, met them, 
and reported that his treatment had been a failure. 

Verses 32-35.—Elisha succeeded where his servant had 
failed.—And Elisha went into the house, the child being there 
dead, laid upon his bed; and he went in and shut the door: 
This translation shows the connection of the clauses, which is 
obscure in the English versions, It does not appear that the 
prophet went into any part of the house save his own upper 
chamber (vs. 10, 11, 21), where she had placed her dead boy. 
— Them twain: Himself and the boy.—Prayed: The heal- 
ing was in answer to prayer; without the prayer there would 
have been no healing. — Went up: Upon the bed.— His mouth 
upon his mouth, etc.: It was a lad along in years, and well 
grown, or these details would have been impossible.— 7hen 
he returned: Better, ‘* And he did it again.’’ - He repeated 
his treatment of the child on the bed, after pacing the room 
once to and fro. Possibly he repeated it several times. It 
was successful, The flesh had become warm, and at length 
there were other signs of animation. 

This has commonly been regarded as a miracle, and it is 
not easy to account for it otherwise. Yet it is more open than 
most of the similar biblical instances to the explanation that 
it may have been a case of suspended animation and skilful 
treatment. 

Verses 36, 37.—He called Gehaci: We who was so con- 
siderate as to see to it that Gehazi should have some partici- 
pation in the success of the occasion, as he had participated 
in its labors.— And when she was come, etc.: Better, ‘* And 
she came unto him, and he said.’’ She came, apparently, to the 
entrance of the chamber, where she could look in.— 7hen she 
went in: After he had told her to take up her son. Before 
she took him, however, she prostrated herself in gratitude to 
her benefactor.— 7o the ground: Really, to the fioor of the 
upper room where they were. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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A Miracle Wrought with Effort 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E know scarcely anything about Elisha’s ministry ex- 

cept his miracles; and these are remarkable in that 

so many of them are wrought to meet some small feed, and 

have no importance except as miracles. This lesson may be 

divided into three parts: the mother’s appeal, Gehazi’s abor- 
tive embassy, and Elisha’s successful effort. 

1. The Shunammite’s character is vividly outlined by her 
acts in the story. She was devout, hospitable, contented with 
her position among her own people, and having no wants that 
she could express to the prophet. She asked for nothing, and 
it was Gehazi, and not she, who hinted her womanly yearning 
for a child to love and cherish. Self-contained, and yet flush- 
ing with new hope at the prophet’s word, she betrayed her 
agitation in her cry, ‘‘ Do not lie unto thine handmaid.’’ Her 
demeanor when her child dies shows her strength of charac- 
ter, as well as her devout faith in Elisha’s power. She can 
lock her lips, even to her husband; she spends no time in 
tears; prompt decision and as prompt action are her way of 
expressing her love and sorrow. The ass is to be driven at 
full speed, with no consideration for her discomfort. She is 
sure that the prophet can help her, and will, and all that she 
wishes is to get to him. A heroic woman, and a believing 
Her faith was the root of her calm, energetic action ; 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews has caught the 
key-note of her character when he includes her among the 
brilliant examples of faith, and tells us that by it ‘‘ women 
[probably this Shunammite and the widow of Zarephath] re- 
ceived their dead raised to life again.”’ 

The like notes of character come out in the lesson. 


one ! 


When 
Gehazi meets her, as she is approaching over the plain of 
Esdraelon, with the elaborate series of questions which con- 
ventiomality required then as now, she answers with a mono- 
syllable ‘‘ Peace,’’ which is not an expression of pious 
resignation, but is a courteous way of shutting off further talk. 
Thus in silence, followed by the not over-pleased servant of 
the prophet and by her own man, she reaches her goal, 
having kept her secret to herself till she can pour out her 
heart where she trusts to find help. Gehazi revenged himself 
for his snubbing by trying to ‘‘ thrust her away,”’ just as the 
disciples would have got rid of the Syrophenician woman, 
and as great men’s hangers-on are always more careful of the 
great man’s dignity than he is, 





How much clearer is the eye of loving sympathy thay, 
of selfishness! Elisha saw what Gehazi could not see 4 
some heavy burden lay on the silent woman’s heart, 
cared for her, and therefore, as a man, saw that; but what i 
was he knew not. How little ashamed he is of Confessing jy 
ignorance, prophet as he was! We learn from his Words, 
only the limitations of his inspiration, but also the who} 
lesson, which a great many religious and other teachers y 
do well to take, never be afraid to say ‘‘I do not know» 

Even now the woman cannot bring herself to put her pgp 
into plain words, Some natures shrink from saying ‘gy, 
some find ease in speech. But her words tell the fact agg: 
more impressively because they veil it. Her two quesgat 
needed but a loving ear to hear them in order to reved q” 
There is a strong appeal to the prophet in them ; for she»,’ 
minds him that not her wish, but his will, had given her ty 
son whose loss now racked her heart. He had, as it were, 
procured her the sorrow, and if he did not help her now, ang 
give her back her child, he would indeed have “ deceived" 
her more cruelly than she had thought of when she fry 
prayed him not to do so, May we not apply the principles 
underlying this reticent disclosure and prayer, which does not 
sound as a prayer, to our petitions to God? He binds him. 
self by his gifts to us, for he is always self-consistent, and we 
may stay ourselves on the assurance that, whether he gives, 
or withholds, or withdraws, he will not ‘‘deceive’’ us. He 
understands how apparent complaint is often petition, and 
allows us great freedom of speech, if only we will speak out 
our hearts fo him, and not murmur adous him. 

2. We have next, Gehazi’s mission and its failure. The 
most natural explanation of his being sent is that Elisha 
thought that his staff might work the miracle. Some com. 
mentators have dismissed that supposition as ‘‘ inconceivable.” 
It is so only if we assume a much higher degree of spiritual 
illumination than Elisha’s history indicates. Let us not be 
afraid of admitting the possibility of a prophet’s erring. The 
other explanation, that Elisha knew Gehazi would effect noth- 
ing, and sent him on a vain errand in order to teach him and 
the woman that the power of working miracles was not con- 
nected in any magical way with the staff, is artificial, and 
makes him a cold-blooded theologian at a moment whena 
warm throb of human sympathy was the only fitting emotion, 
The Shunammite, at all events, did not need the lesson, for 
she stedfastly refused to go with Gehazi, and evidently had no 
trust in the success of his errand. She implored the prophet 
to come himself, in the same indirect fashion in which 
had announced her boy’s death. There is beautifi! prcist-: 
ence in hex celermracciarauon that she will not leave him. 
‘It is not your staff; it-is yourself that I have come for.” 
Of course, she did not mean that she was going to stay at 
Carmel while her son lay dead in the prophet’s chamber at 
home ; but she meant, ‘I stick by you till you come with 
me.’’ She is as persistent and as ingenious as the Syro- 
phenician mother, ‘and, like her, she conquers. 
at last *‘ arose, and followed her.’’ That is a vivid little 
touch, painting for us the mother’s eagerness and the 
prophet’s half-reluctance, which yet could not hold out against 
such importunity. The same earnest, persistent, believing 
desire should charaeterize-our petitions, Sometimes Jesus 
makes ‘“‘as though he would go further,’’ and sometimes as 
though he delayed granting our requests. We must ask the 
more earnestly, remembering his own words, ‘‘ because of 
importunity.’’ 

Remarkably, the words used to describe the failure of 
Gehazi’s attempt are the same as describe the vain cries of 
Baal’s priests at the sacrifice on Carmel. Does that hint that 
to try to restore life by a staff was coming down to their level, 
and deserved no better fate than their futile shriekings? At 
all events the failure taught whomsoever needed the lesson 
that miracles were not to be wrought in such a fashion. If 
Elisha needed the lesson, he got it. A broad line of demar- 
cation was drawn between God’s miracles and those o! pre 
tenders, and betweenstrust in the divine power working 
through a prophet, and superstitious trust in dead things ' 
which magical power was supposed to reside. 

3. Thus we are led up to Elisha’s forth-putting of lie 
restoring power. It was very different from the easy me thod 
of laying a staff on the face of the dead child. Three poi’ 
are brought out with special force. The first is that the mira 
cle was wrought in privacy, the mother who had borne up *° 
bravely, and must now have been in a flutter of hope and !«:', 
being shut out with all the rest. The same preference! 
privacy in a similar case occurs in the raising of Ja!'s 
daughter, though there the parents are admitted. Th - 
wailing common among Easterns at death accounts for ‘" 
The second point is that prayer precedes the miracle. Elisha 
has laid Gehazi’s failure to heart, and, if he ever thoug ’ that 
this power could be exercised without continual depen nce 
on God, he has quickly returned to a juster sense of his pos 
tion, Like all the workers of miracles but One, he 5 
ask for power before he can wield it. Jesus wrous”' _ 
wonders by ever-indwelling Divine power. All others - 
to pray first, and then to say, ** Why look ye on us, % thoug” 
by our own power we had done this?”’ For all ¢ —* 
work prayer must precede successful effort. The thir¢ point 
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the expenditure of energy and apparent difficulty of the 
He lay on the child, mouth to mouth, eyes to eyes, 
upon him, as if to communicate 
He 
een exhausted by this first stage of the mira- 
ie, and paused for a little time, and then repeated it, and the 
. came gradually back, Contrast this with ‘* Damsel, 
see,” OF with ‘* Lazarus, come forth,’’ or with the touch on 
edead body of the widow of Nain’s son, and we have the 
easure of the distance between the highest of the prophets 
4 the Incarnate Word, who himself is life, and whose mira- 
jes are wrought by the simple forth-putting of his will. Of 
m alone can it be said, ** He spake, and it was done.’’ To 
ower on matter by a word is the prerogative of 
isinity. Jesus did that. Who, then, was he? 


fallewfield, Manchester, England. 


ocess. 
d «stretched himself ’’ 


ital heat ; ‘sand the flesh of the child waxed warm.”’ 
’ ; 


ems to have | 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
yseful to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or — the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.]} 






































































































2 Kings 3, 4. 





]. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

This study takes us into the reign of Jehoram of Israel, 
which must have terminated not later than 842 B:-C. - After a 
formal introduction of his reign (3 : 1-3) the prophetic historian 
relates an incident of great historic and_ religious interest. 
After Ahab’s death, Mesha, the able, brave, and patriotic king 
of Moab, had brought to a successful issue his war of indepen- 
dence from the dynasty of Omri, to which he testifies on the 
Moabite Stone, and had ceased to pay the huge tribute ex- 
acted by Omri and Ahab. Jehoram, on ascending the throne, 
lost no time in organizing an expedition to reduce Mesha to 
The king of Judah and his vassal the king of 
Edom, each of whom, according to 2 Chronicles 20 : 1-3, 23, 
had a grievance against Moab, readily became his allies. 
‘nking the southward route via Edom, they found no water, 
but were assured by (We Pproptret-Ittstha of relief and_of victory 
The ruthless methods of warfare, the stand of 
the Moabites at Kir-haroseth, the sacrifice of the crown-prince 
as a last expedient for enlisting the help of Chemosh, the de- 
parture of the invaders, —all are told indramatic fashion. The 
probable motive for the preservation of the account is the 
light it throws upon the influénce of Elisha. The fourth 
chapter relates four stories about the beneficent activity of the 
great prophet. They are andated, and cannot be assigned to 
any definite period of his life. 

In reading rapidly through the two chapters, consider their 
ine literary quality, 2 Kings 4 : 8-37 is almost perfect as a 
: 4-27 would be so were it not for the abrupt and 
unsatisfying ending. 


submission. 


over Moab. 


harrative ; 3 

Read over the material more slowly, noting (1) the qualified 
tstimate made (3 : 2) of Jehoram’s character; (2) the enor- 
mous tribute involved (3:4) in renewing Mesha’s allegiance ; 
(3) the evidently unexpected lack of water (vs. 8-10) ; (4) the 
prophet Elisha’s independence (vs. 11-14); (5) the cruelty 
of warfare in those days ; (6) the simplicity of the miracle of 
multiplying the oil (4:1-7); (7) the beautiful character of the 
noble lady of Shunem ; (8) her touching confidence in Elisha 
%asource of power; (9) his own affectionate interest in her 


home and its welfare ; (10) the benevolent helpfulness of his 
Wonderful deeds. 


ll, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


i hese refe 


{ rences are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
é ‘re and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
edany range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
se : not dependenton the purchase of any books whatever; they 
™ ® be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
consult the 

Farrer in osc me ‘ . 

a n **Second Kings’? (pp, 29-49), gives a dramatic 
and symnathet; 

“sympathetic study of these two chapters well worth read- 
ing tan! . 4 eats 
"4 “taney and others hardly notice them. Geikie, 
mn aye IV, 122-130), is very helpful as an introduction 
» the life of . 
4 se it Elisha. Stanley (II, 277-281) may be consulted, 
0 Maw “D aA " . 
ade aurice, ‘* Prophets and Kings ’’ (pp. 142-151). Capital 
“y ies, of the Moabite Stone may be found in Sayce, 
Far ‘Sher Criticism and the Monuments” (pp. 364-375), 
Tar, ** Seco, d Kin ~ . 
2 Ss (pp. 5-7), Or in any recent ency- 

clopedia. 8 PP- 5-7) y y 
Ill. Or —— 

IT CVESTIONS FoR STUDY AND DIscussION. 

tO be allotted ; 

Renher ™ t n advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
Saath The references in brackets are to other lesson helps 

; ue of The Sunday School Times.] 
1. The Invasio 


eal " of Moab by Jehoram and his Allies. (1.) 
nef statement concerning the purpose, personnel, 
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route, methods of warfare, achievements, and final failure, of 
this expedition. 
abandonment? Had not the allied armies followed the usages 
of the warfare of those days ? 


(2.) What was the probable cause of its 


2. The Moabite Stone. (3.) Determine the history of the 


discovery of this famous stone, and discuss its value to the 
student-of the history of the Hebrew nation. 


3. Elisha’s Places of Abode. (4.) In addition to his own 


house at Samaria, the capital (5 : 9), what places are men- 


tioned as being visited by the prophet? What made him so 
active as suggested in 4: 9? 

4. His Position of Influence among the People. (5.) From 
4: 13 Or 3: 11-14 what may we infer regarding the respect 
paid to the prophet? 

5. The Widow's Cruse. (6.) Was this gracious deed one 
that would stimulate to mendicancy, or to active faith and 
gratitude ? 

6. The Great Lady of Shunem. (7.) Discuss the traits of 
character of this woman as compared with the mother of 
Samuel [McLaren: 1,91; 2, § 1]. (8.) What light does 
the story about her shed on social life in Israel,—for example, 
the reserve imposed upon women, etc. ? [Critical Notes; vs. 
25, 27, 36, 37. Wright: 9 1.] (9.) How does it help to ex- 
plain the great influence of Elisha over the people ? 

7. The Miracles of the Pottage and the Firstfruits, (10.) 
Cornill remarks that these miracles are grotesque, not to say 


vulgar. Is there any answer to such a remark? [McLaren: 


71.) 
IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

The startling contrast in portraiture between these two 
chapters—the one setting forth the Elisha of war, and the 
other the Elisha of peace—make the suggestion of a variety of 
historical sources on which the narrator drew for his facts not 
at all far-fetched. 

We all agree in refusing to accept the miracles of medi¢val 
saints, and there are not wanting those who put the miracles 
of Elisha into the same class, 
mental differences ? 

Few biblical historians place Elijah and Elisha on equal 
pedestals of honor. Does Elisha, however, lose any dignity 
-in the narratives thus far considered ? 


% 
The Moabite Stone 


This famous memorial of Hebrew history is a monument 
measuring 2 feet and 14% inches by 2 feet and 14% inches in 
thickness, dedicated to his god Chemosh by Mesha, king of 
Moab, as a record of the achievement of his country’s inde- 
pendence and the gradual restoration of its ruined cities. It 
contains about thirty-four lines in the curious script used by 
the @heenicians and Hebrews prior to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury B.C. The stone was discovered by a German mission- 
ary, Klein, in 1868, its paleographic value perceived, and a 
rude sketch obtained, 
ress on the part of 
German authorities 
to secure the prize, 
an enterprising 
French attaché at 
Jerusalem surrepti- 
tiously sent agents 
to obtain a careful 
**squeeze,’’ or 
paper impression, 
of the inscription, 
and to offer for the 
stone nearly five 
times the amount 
that had already 
been tendered. In- 
stead of expediting 
the negotiation this 
proposal delayed it. 
The owners gained 
an exaggerated 
notion of its value, 
and refused to sell. 
Soon the official 
head of the district 
heard of the dis- 
covery, and laid claim to the valuable stone. At this the poor 
villagers, knowing that their hopes for gain were at an end, 
built a hot fire under the stone, poured cold water over it, 
and thus broke it into fragments, which they carried off to 
use as charms. The remorseful Frenchman, M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, expended much time and money in securing these 
fragments and piecing them together, aided by the squeeze 
which had fortunately been taken. Not over two-thirds 
of the original stone was regained, but from these fragments, 
and from the squeeze, the full inscription has been restored 
with fair certainty, As restored, the monument is preserved 
in Paris at the Louvre. 


Can we not note some funda- 


While slow negotiations were in prog- 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Dead Staff vs. Living Man 


E have no record of any prophet every trying to 
work a miracle in vain, excepting that which is given 
in this lesson. Nor did the apostles ever try in vain to heal, 
excepting in the case of the man whose son was a demoniac, 
and who brought him to nine of the apostles, but without any 
good result. (See Matt. 17:16.) In this respect they dif- 
fered from any modern doctor, for the very ablest of thése 
cannot say that he always cures his patients, How it came 
to pass ¢hat Elisha should have thought that his servant 
Gehazi and the staff were sufficient, it is impossible to say, 
But he did, and so sent the man to raise the boy to life. The 
child’s mother, however, was not satisfied with this. arrange- 
ment, and would not go with Gehazi. She insisted that the 
prophet himself must go. So he wisely yielded, and went. 
On the way, they met Gehazi returning. He reported that 
he had done as his master bade him do, but that there was no 
The boy was dead before the staff 
was laid on his face, and he was dead after that had been 
done. 

Then Elisha took the matter up. First he prayed. Then 
he laid himself on the body of the dead child, and its flesh 
waxed warm, Then, through the blessing of God, life came 
again to the boy, and the prophet was able to deliver him to 
his mother’s arms as well as he had ever been, So ends the 
lesson, 


result from his action, 


We do not expect, in these days, to work physical miracles, 
as did the prophets, But we have the power to work spiritual 
miracles to a larger extent than was possible to them. 
‘Greater works than these (physica! wtracies) shall ye do; 
béranse I gu unto the Father.’’ These greater works are the 
spiritual wonders that God permits his children to accomplish, 
But in the accomplishment of these wonders this lesson 
seems to warn us against trusting to any dead staff, rather 
than to the living believer. By ‘‘ dead staff,’’ I mean, any 
mere machinery which we may adopt in our work, This is 
The number of these is legion. 
Some are local. 


an age of ‘* organizations,’”’ 
Some are national, others international. 
But all are full of regulations, and committees, and by-laws, 
and a multiplicity of details, Why, then, do we not see more 
of good coming from them ? 
Simply because we think that the ‘‘dead staff’’ is going to 
Years ago I had a work on the Bowery in 
The Voung Men’s Chrictian Association was to 


Why is there not more life? 


work miracles, 
New York 
co-operate, and for this purpose they gave me committees 
amounting to seventy young men. It seemed that with that 
force we ought to resurrect that great thoroughfare. But it 
And why? Because we were depend- 
’”? and they did nothing. 
** reception ** outing 
committee,’’ ‘* devotional committee,’’ ‘‘ library committee,’’ 
‘* employment committee,’’ and many more. But all had no 
more effect than that staff of Elisha in the hands of Gehazi, 
Then it was that we learned that it is not ‘‘ committees.’’ but 
living young men, who come in contact with dead souls, that 


all came to nothing. 


ing on these ‘‘ committees, ** Enter- 


’ ’ 


tainment committee,’ committee,’ 


can work miracles. One living man is worth ten dead com- 
mittees. The church to-day has machinery enough to bring 
on the millennium in six months, if it would only work, But 
the difficulty is that behind that machinery there is not the 
spirit of the living prophet. That being so, the more ma- 
chinery you have the worse off you are; for you are self- 
deceived by the multitude of your shafts, pulleys, cranks, 
levers. What a lesson for the church to learn! And whata 
lesson for each believer to learn! With God’s power behind 
him, he can go and do wonders, even though he have not 
very much machinery, and no staff in his hand, 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


LISHA in his work, going from one school of prophets 

to another, traveled back and forth through the coun- 

try. There was a place not far from Jezreel called Shunem 
(use map), where a rich farmer lived. Elisha often passed 
there, and waS as often called in to rest and be refreshed 
at their table. After a while the wife proposed to her 
husband that they build a room for the prophet on the wall 
of their house, with an outer stairway, that Elisha might come 
and go as he pleased, but find rest and quiet in their guest- 
chamber. 
room a bed, a table, a seat, and a lamp, all for his use, 
Elisha wanted to pay for all her care and trouble, and one 
day, as he lay on the bed, he sent his servant downstairs to 
He told her 
how grateful he was, and offered to speak of her to the king, 
but she declined all honor or help. The servant had noticed 
that no little pattering feet or chattering voice was ever heard 
there, and he said to the prophet, ‘‘ She has no child.’”’ No 


She made it one of his homes, and put in his upper 


bring the good woman up to speak with him. 


498 


present from a king could be so precious as the promise of 
Elisha that in a year a little child of her own should be in her 
arms. 

The Boy in the Harvest Field.—The child had grown to be 
quite a boy when one day he went with his father to the field 
among the reapers. The sun was hot, and suddenly be went 
The father 
called a young man, saying, ‘‘ Carry him to his mother.’’ She 
held him on her lap, watching every panting breath, bathing 
the throbbing head, until noon, when he died. She did not 
weep aloud ; she, no doubt, swiftty sent her prayer to Him who 
gave the child, asking strength from him. 

The Boy in the Prophet's Chamber,—She took the lifeless 
forra she loved, and carried him to the little upper room. She 
left him on the bed, then softly closed the door, sent to 
her husband not to tell their sorrow, but to say she would 
go to the man of God and come again. Why to-day? 
he wondered, but only said, ‘** It shall be well.’’ 
The ass was saddled; and she bade the servant drive with 
haste. 

At Mt. Carmel.—The road lay ‘up-hill to the place where 
she knew she would find Elisha. He saw her coming, and 
sent his servant to ask, ‘‘ Is it well with thee? is it well with 
thy husband ? is it well with the child?’’ She only answered, 
** It is well,’’ but pressed on, for with the man of God himself 
she came to plead. A few words made her errand piain. The 
prophet sent his servant to go with all haste, carrying the 
prophet’s staff to lay it upon the face of the child. Not the 
servant, not the staff, could satisfy the mother. She clung to 
Elisha, and said, ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee.’’ 


to his father, saying, ‘‘ My head! my head!”’ 


she 


‘Lhe prophet went with her. In vain 
the servant had taken the staff, useless in unworthy hands, for 
hé Met tio macter with the mother, and said, ‘t’The child is 
not awaked.”’ 

Dead upon Elisha’s Bed.—There the prophet found the 
child who used to gun to welcome his coming. He went in, 
**shut the door upon them twain,’’—the living man of God, 
the dead child of the godly mother. Elisha prayed to the 
Lord, then he lay his warm body upon the cold form, mouth 
to mouth, eye to eye, hands upon the little stiff hands. 
Warmth came to the flesh of the child. The prophet walked 
up and down in anxious prayer, then lay upon the child again. 
Ile moved; he sneezed seven times ; he opened his eyes, —he 
was alive. 

the Blessed Mother.—Elisha called his servant to call in 
the mother. Had she not been praying not far away from the 
She came, and when he said, ‘* Take up thy 
son,’’ she first fell in gratitude at Elisha’s feet, Dowing to the 
ground, Elisha had given her back the child she clasped in 
her arms, as Jesus at Nain delivered to his weeping mother 
her only son whom he had just restored to life. 


closed door ? 


There are 
mothers now who can understand how the Shunammite woman 
felt when the child cried, ‘* My head ! my head!’’ who have 
known when skill or love could not save. Alas! no prophet 
touch came to them; Mut the promise and gift of grace to 
** sustain ’’ is the same to-day for all who bravely bear the 
burdens which the Lord will share with those who trustingly 
will say ‘* All is well.’’ 


Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


UR lesson story, which has its literal beginning in the 

middle of a sentence and at the twenty-fifth verse of a 

chapter, needs both an introduction and a setting, so that the 
children may be able to grasp it as a complete whole, 

Have you ever noted the way in which primary experts han- 
die one of these (to the primary class) difficult International 
Lessons? They always round out the subject, if it takes them 
from desert to ocean, and from Moses to Paul; yet they do 
not appear to cover much ground. It is a condensed whole, 
but it is a complete whole, as our experts manage, when it is 
necessary, to generalize. 

For instance, in a lesson on ** The Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes,’’ which Miss Harlow taught at the Asbury Park Sum- 
mer School, the children were given a brief history of the 
ten tribes inside of ten minutes, and the impression left on the 
audience was a sense of completeness, : 

Our lesson story should begin with a word-picture of ** the 
Shunammite’s little boy ’’ following the reapers up and down 
his father’s fields. We show a picture of the crude farming 
tools of that day, such as ‘“‘the boy’s father uséd,’’ and 
tell of the slow and tedious process of getting the ground 
ready for planting and harvesting. We speak of the strong, 
long steps of the reapers, and the tiny, toilsome steps of the 
child as he scrambled over the rough ground to keep pace 
with the men. 

** What this farm in the tropics was like "’ is a topic of keen 
interest to country children,*but a useless one to broach in a 
city school, where children know little of field and forest in 
their own land. The time is getting on, however, and we 
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must not lose sight of our spiritual lesson in our interest for 
the material setting of our story. 

It is always dangerous, we explain, for children to run or 
walk far in the hot sun, 
country. 


It was doubly dangerous in that 
The child called out that his head hurt him, and 
fell to the ground, knowing nothing more for many hours. 
When he awoke, there stood over him a prophet of the Lord. 
His mother was crying for joy, and the prophet was giving 
God the glory‘and praise for the new life that had come to the 
child when he had been cold and still. 
How did Elisha happen to be there? 
called to him in her trouble. 


The mother had 
It was Elisha’s. work to keep 
people, so far as he could, from praying to that sun god of 
whom we heard in our favorite Elijah story. There was so 
much wickedness in this heathen worship that it was a terrible 
hurt to people’s bodies and souls. Elisha must stop it, if pos- 
sible, and show people how to give God the glory for all the 
good things that come to them, and for help in their troubles. 
We may think of Elisha as explaining to the Shunammite 
mother who dt is that can give life, and take it again. Elisha 
could prove to her that the su@-god was useless lumber, and 
that only the living God could give the breath of life to his 
children. 

We pause here to learn the Gdlden Text. Elisha must teach 
many people besides this mother and child that our God is the 
source of life and light. We speak of the Bible chapters 
which are full of stories about Elisha’s miracles of kindness 
and mercy, giving the idea that God sent him to those people 
in time of greatest need. 

We cannot make an application from our Golden Text 
thought of casting our burdens upon the Lord, for it is to be 
devoutly hoped that our children may not carry burdens of 
sorrow for many years to come, 
cation at all ? 


Why do we need an appli- 
What if we let the application take care of 
itself? Let ub see what we have given the little brains to work 
upon. 

** God watching over Israel ’’ sends prophets to guide them 
back to him, when his children stray far of into the darkness 
of sin. God talks to his children through these prophets, 
works wonders of love and mercy through their hands. 

With the lesson ‘‘ Elijah on Carmel,’’ the children learned 
that God declared himself to his people on great and specjal 
occasions. 

With this lesson the children learn that God declares him- 
self through his prophet, even in the case of_ this little child 
who was hurt by the hot sun. 

Wonderful stories of God’s far-reaching, protecting, loving 
power do they find in the Bible. Equally wonderful facts 
do they find outside of the Bible’s printed page; for we 
cause the children to learn, not only what prophets have 
done ‘‘ in his name,’’ what Christ has done in the name of the 
Father, but, under guidance, they are learning by daily expe- 
rience that ‘‘ in his name ’’ there are worked wonders of love 
and mercy every day of our lives. 

‘** He shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust ’’ (Psa. 91 : 4). 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


age on the board the word ‘‘love’’ and the two words 
preceding. 

We have studied to-day about what has been called ‘the 
greatest thing in the world,”’ ? 


two parts, ? 


We may divide it into 
Let us see what love does in this lesson. 

In the fore part of the chapter is a beautiful story showing 
how God's love gives. As the prophet had promised, a son 
was born to the Shunammite woman, and she received the 
gift with joy. She had a new idea now of the love of God. 
The boy grew up, and oh, how his mother loved him! 
one day (read the story) he died. So God ¢akes as well as 
gives. Is it God’s love that takes? Did the mother realize 
that? Does every one realize that now? When God gives 
us a great blessing, he does it out of ? and when he takes 
it away, it is the same ? 


But 


But man loves, too. The mother loves her boy. When 


she loses him in spite of her care, she is: not content to sit 
down and bear her grief. The great prophet knows the Lord; 
maybe he can help her. Man’s love sees, 
here ever lost? Did they seek for you? Why ? 
The prophet first 
His prayer and faith and 
works are successful, the boy revives. Many a sick child has 
been brought back after loving parents had given up all hope. 
Love has sought, and found. 


Was any one 


This woman not only seeks, but finds. 


sends Gehazi, then comes himself. 


But suppose the child had never recovered, would love 


have *‘found*’ then? Yes. That mother-love had already 


opened the mother-heart. Would she forget the child ? 


Would the child’s heavenly influence stop when he died? 
And would she ever see him again ? 


Man’s love seeks, and, if man is a friend of God, it always 
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finds. Who is our loving Friend, greater than Elisha? 


can give us anything.- And he knows what to give, 


| GOD'S 
| MAN’S 


LOVE 28 


TAKES | 


SEEKS 
FINDS 


~Z 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—How was Elijah taken from the earth? 
fore this, how did Elisha show his fitness to he 
prophet’s successor? What promise did he obtain? y 
was it fulfilled ? 

2. THE OK JARS (2 Kings 4: 1-7).—What woman q 
to Elisha for aid? What seemingly absurd advice did he g 
her? How did she prove her faith ? 
What lesson for us in this incident ? 

3. THE PROPHET’s CHAMBER (2 Kings 4: 8-17).—\y 
woman gave aid to Elisha? How? What return did { 
prophet offer? What reward did he finally promise? \ 
saying of Christ’s did she illustrate thus long beforehand 
(Matt, 10: 40-42.) 

4. THe Girt WITHDRAWN (2 Kings 4: 18-24).—W 
sorrow came to the Shunammite? Why must this by 
seemed a strange thing for God to permit? Why are si 
sorrows sent to men ? 

5. Is 1r WELL? (vs. 25-28).—How far was Mt. Cay 
from Shunem? How could Elisha see the woman“ 
off’? ? Why did he send his servant to meet her? Why¢ 
she not tell Gehazi the trouble ?. Why did she catch Elishy 
by the feet? Why did Gehazi seek to thrust her away? W 
good came to both Elisha and the mother from the prophet 
ignorance of the boy’s death? 
in the woman’s questions ? 

6. GEHAZI IMPOTENT (vs. 29-31).—Why was Gehai 
gird up his loins? Why did Elisha send his staff ? 
Gehazi forbidden to answer salutations ? 


How was it rewarded 


What reproach was implid 


Why was 
What was [iss 
Why did not the militg 
Why was not Gehazi permitted to wort 


purpose in sending Gehazi ? 
with Gehazi ? 
miracle ? 

7. PRAYER AND POWER (vs. 32-37).—What “twain” 
meant? Why did Elisha wish to be alone? Why is mw 
prayer essential to great deeds? What was the purpose @ 
Why did he not pray along 
or use these physical means alone ?> What was the purpot 
How does this. miracle compat, 
as to the manner of it, with Elijah’s? (1 Kings 17: 19%} 
and with Christ’s ? (Luke 7: 13-15; John 11: 43, 44.) Whi 
might we have expected the mother to do first ? What othe 
reward for her kindness to the prophet did the Shunammit 
receive later? (2 Kings 8: 1-6.) 


Elisha’s lying upon the child ? 


of his walking to and fro? 


For the Superintendent 

1. What kindness did a Shunammite woman render @ 
Elisha? 2. How did he reward her? 3. What befell the 
boy? 4. To whom did the mother go at once? 5. How di 
Elisha answer her prayers? 6, What did this mother lea 
by her experience ? (Golden Text.) 

Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where b 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for 9% 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pl 

1. How did it happen that the Shunammite’s son died? 
2. Why, when the child was dead, did the mother s@ 
Elisha? 3. How had Elisha power to raise the dead? 4 
What help does God give us in our sorrows? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


, Ty d 
- ans SHE ANSWERED, IT 1s WeELL.’’—The words 
the Shunammite, as they stand in our aut! orized 
«It Is well w 
her heat 
ght to 
> 


revised versions, represent her as saying, 
the lad,’’ — the thought that was farthest from 
We have only to look at the matter in Oriental | ; 
that she was guilty of no such prevarication oF decepim 
From his home on Carmel Elisha saw his bountiftl — 
of Shunem hasting towards him along the red path s 
crosses the plain of Esdraelon, and he sent his servant 


mot 
haste to meet her. “= 


Gehazi, as directed, used th ll 


salutation (Shalom) ** Peace ”’ in interrogative form, ° 
- 
to thee? Peace to thy husband? Peace to the lad! 


Shunammite was on an errand of life and death, a04 she 












ly 3° "898 


-. « mood to bandy salutations with Gehazi. While the 
ay lived in the chamber which she had prepared for 
his servant would be waiting about, Oriental fashion, in 
et and the woman’s instinet discerned, no doubt, 
mean and sordid character of Gehazi, and so she simply, 
hout apparently noticing the man, uttered the solitary word 
Peace.” The utterance from her lips was neither affirmative 
negative. It was @ simple exclamation as she sped past 
, in the anguish of her heart, on her urgent business to the 
t of the prophet. 
«SHe CAUGHT HOLD OF HIS Feet.’’—The scene is truly 
‘ental, and every word and act of the pathetic drama might, 
accordance with local custom, be repeated on the satne hill- 
e to-day. Often, during my ten years in Bible lands, 
wmen in deep trouble have rushed forward and seized my 
t, imploring me to help them, and often the language of 
treaty sounded like the language of reproach. And I have 
> seen a man of the Gehazi stamp interposing rudely to 
‘ve the women away, with a great show of solicitude for the 
fort of his employer. And perhaps this covetous and 
eedy man was specially harsh owing to wounded vanity; for 
e great woman had refused to answer his questions, and 
ept past him to his master with her own tale of wo. 
“Ip THOU MEET ANY MAN, SALUTE HIM NOT.’’—Elisha 
cognized the urgency of the case, and need for haste. The 
stance to be traversed was about ten miles. Gehazi was to 
rd up his loins, take the prophet’s staff of office in his hand, 
i hurry on in advance to the dead child, without losing 
me in the long-winded, idle, and insincere compliments 
hich waste so much time in Oriental lands. But the mother 
new that nothing good was likely to come from such a man 
Gehazi, or from the lifeless stick which he carried, and she 
fused to be put off by any substitute for the prophet himself, 
fer previous hospitality had been perfectly disinterested, but 
the hour of need it gave her an irresistible claim upon the 
an she had befriended. 


London, England, 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: The Prophet’s Power over Death 
Analysis 


1. THE MOTHER'S ERRAND (vs. 25-28) 


The jourmey (25 q), 
The recognition (25 4). 
The greeting (26 a). 
The response (26 4). 


s. The meeting (27 a). 

. The reputse (ays) 
7. The defense (27 c). 
8. The appeal (28). 


Il. THE SERVANTS FAILURE (VS. -29-31). 


. The servant 
(29 @). 

B The staft sent (29 4), 

» The haste enjoined (29 ¢). 
The duty directed (29 @). 

5 The importunity shown(3o a). 


despatched 6. The concession granted 
go 4). 

7. The duty discharged (31 a). 
8 The failure experienced 
(3% 4}. 

g. The report brought (31 ¢). 


Ill, THE PROPHETS 


. The dead child (32). 
z. The shut door (33 4). 


SUCCESS (vS. 32-37). 


7. The revived child (35 4). 

8. The recalled mother (36 @). 

. The secret prayer (33 4). g. The priceless gift (36 4). 
The personal contact (34 a). 10. ‘The grateful 

fhe responsive warmth (37 

(34 4). 11. The 

, The renewed effort (35 a). (37 4). 


Daily Home Readings 


F.—Luke 7 : 11-17. The widow's son. 
S.—Luke 8 : 41, 42, 4@56. The ruler’s daughter. 
S.—Psa. 116 : 1-13. Praise for deliverance. 


Reading Assuciation.) 


£2 





Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Third Quarter, 1898 















are FOR THE QUARTER: Fruitless Efforts for a Sinful 
GOLDEN Trev? c ‘ . 
4s d ititt “¥ T EXT FOR THE QUARTER: For all this they sinned 
dao » Gnd Celieved not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 
| wid -— 
heatt ; Lesson Calendar 
%. July 3.—The K sya , 
to #8 2. July 10. —f a en ee RE ears ip 1 Kings 12: r6-25 
pte 3- July 17; oe ght = Prophet oe ee 2 Kings 17: 1-16 
ostes © ely cn. —n  eS ee os x Kings 18 : 30-39 
$ July 4 - ijah 's Plighs and Encouragement . . . . 1 Kings rg: 1-16 
, that é 3t.—Naboth’s Vy ee cg PS ee ee = Ki 22: 4-16 
. August 7.~E , mae mgs 
nt B - August 14 ijah’s Spiritom Elisha. ........ a Kings 2: 6-15 
= tien on os The ae Sen . . 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
oA pet: ih fet ieee 2 Ki : EES 
Peat B&USt 28.—Elisha at Dothan eh 











3. September 4 






1. September 1, - ores CFU ks te ws 2 Kings 13 : 14-25 
32. September 18 nian - Indmigence his ba 4 wows a5 Amos 6 : 1-8 
*} Septemb-r 25.— mera, of the Ten Tribes. . . . . 2 Kimgs 17: g-18 
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adoration 


@). 
re-established home 


M.—2 Kings 4 : 8-17. Kindness rewarded. 

T.—2 Kings 4 : 18-24. Sorrow in the home. 

W.—2 Kings 4 : 25-37. The Shunammite’s son. 

T.—2 Kings 8: 1-6. Elisha’s care for the Shunammite. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


2 Kings 6: 2-28 


Whork and Workers 


Cenvention Calendar 


Maine Summer School, at Northport’. . . July 30 to August 13 
New York Summer School of Primary Methods, at 





Sh eee ee . August 2-11 
Illinois Summer School for Primary Workers, at 

ee a ae ae ee ee . August 17-26 
Missouri, at Carthage ......... . . August 237-25 
Colorado, at Camen City ........... . August 22-24 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville. ......... . September —— 
Massachusetts, at Worcester ...... . October 4-6 
Oregon, at Portland ....°.....%. =... . October 46 
Maryland, at Baltimore .......% .... October —— 
Arizona, at Phoenix. ........:°%... . . October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Providence ...... .. « . October 18, 19 
Maine, at Skowhegan . . October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, at Johnstown. ...... .. . - October 18-20 
eee ee October —— 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee. ........ . . October 25-28 
Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial ..... November 8-10 
Michigan, at Saginaw. ......... +. November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial. . ... . Nevember 15-17 


Utah, at Salt Lake City . . 


British North America 


Quebec, at Georgeville ......... . . August 13-16 
Quebec Summer School, at Georgeville. .... 


November 27-29 


August 16-27 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown . . . . . October —— 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgetown. .. . .... .. «October 11-13 


. October 18-20 
. October 25-27 


New Brunswick, at Moneton City. ..... 
Ontario, at Peterborough. ...... 


Asia 


Ceylon, at Colombo City . . . August 20 
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Reading Courses for Professional 
Bible Students 


HE Council of Seventy desires to announce a new 
series of reading-courses, to commence October 1, 
to be conducted by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. These will be included under the Bible 
Students’ Reading Guild, which for the present will drop 
its popular courses and present work for ministers and 
prefessienal Rihle ctudents anlty (It should be ex- 
plained that the popular courses are dropped only for 
the present, and will be resumed as soon as a sufficient 
ntimber of appropriate books have been published.) 

No ‘‘times and seasons’’ will be observed in these 
ministerial courses. Any one of them may be taken up at 
any time, pursued in part or to its conclusion as pre- 
ferred. No examinations or requirements will hamper 
the student, but provisions for reports upon, and credit 
for, work will be made. The number of subjects taken 
up will not be limited, but for the present only eight 
are announced. The topics of these first eight courses 
have been chosen rather as fundamental than with a 
view to their popularity. They are: (1) ‘‘ The Histori- 
cal and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch,"* (2) «‘Old 
Testament Prophecy,"" (3) ‘‘.The Origin and Growth of 
the Hebrew Psalter,”’ (4) ‘‘ The Life of the Christ,’’ (5) 
‘*The Apostolic Age,’” (6) ‘‘The Problems connected 
with the Gospel of John,"’ (7) ‘‘ Christianity and Social 
Problems,"* (8) ‘‘The Preparation of Sermons.*’ 

Each course will contain six or more books, selected 
first by each member of the Council of Seventy, and 
then by a committee of the Council, who shall, from the 
results of this composit judgment, make the final 
choice. Upon all topics generally conceded to be in 
controversy, the best authorities on both sides will be 
provided. The courses will in no case stand for a par- 
ticular school of thought, but will be planned to present 
all sides impartially. 

The books will all be furnished by the Institute. 
They wilt be (1) sold at a special price, or (2) loaned on 
a deposited price, which will be returned to the student 
when the book is returned, less the cost of carriage and 
a small per cent for handling. 

Each book sent out will be accompanied by a care- 
fully prepared review covering the following points : (1) 
an outline of the contents of the book ; (2) an estimate 
of the value of the book as a whole ; (3) specific points 
in which it is open to criticism, or specially worthy of 
commendation ; (4) the names of other authorities on 
the same subject, with notes upon their special views ; 
(5) a series of questions which should bring out the 
above points. These reviews will be prepared by mem- 
bers of the Council and others. 


In order that, while studying and reading along a 
special line, the student may keep in touch with the best 
general current thought in biblical fields, the annual 
membership fee will entitle him to a year’s subscription 
to the American Journal of Theology, or the Biblical 
World, as he prefers. With the former the fee will be 
$3.00 ; with the latter, $2.00. (It will be noted that 
these sums represent the regular subscription prices of 
these periodicals, ‘so that to receive the privileges of the 
Guild really requires no extra fee.) Four or more 
articles from foreign periodicals (translations) will be 
sent as supplements during the year. It is clear that 
the expense of the work will be so light that a minister 
or Bible teacher will be able to secure the best books 
the year round, accompanied by helpful reading sugges- 
tions, at a very small expenditure. The plan is designed 
to be so flexible that a student wishing to enter upon a 
course of theological and biblical reading extending over 
a period of years, and desiring to receive some special 
direction in this reading, may submit his case to the In- 
stitute for such direction. Each case will be considered 
individually, an appropriate course suggested, and all 
necessary advice given. 

In conclusion, this scheme will give to the profes- 
sional Bible student an opportunity (1) to secure a con- 
sensus of opinion upon the most important literature on 
the subjects connected with his work ; (2) to obtain tem- 
porarily the use of books thus wisely selected ; (3) to 
build up his own library under most competent ad- 
visers ; (4) to have at hand in’ his readies « varetully 
prepared review, whicn he may annotate and keep for 
future reference ; (5) to keep in touch with the best cur- 
rent thought in periodicals, both American and foreign ; 
(6) to secure advice along lines of special reading not in 
the courses announced ; (7) to do all this at a very small 
annual expense. 

The books to be used in the subjects announced 
above will be selected during the summer. They will be 
loaned to those applying in the order of their registra- 
tion. Preliminary announcements and_ registration 
blanks may be secured by addressing The American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, 
Illinois, 

It is hoped that all ministers seeing this announce- 
ment will endeavor to acquaint their fellow-workers with 
the scheme, and so to bring the opportunity to as large 
a number as possible. These courses would provide 
admirable material for the work of ministers’ clubs 
during the winter months. 
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Notable Northfield. Speakers 
By A. M. V. 


HE end of the nineteenth century seems particularly 

to be the age of the young, when on all lines they 

are striking out and making names for themselves. Two 

Englishmen who are to visit our shores this summer, not 

for the first time, are striking examples of this fact. The 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, now only in his thirty-fifth 

year, made a deep impression at the Northfield Confer- 

ence last August, and hundreds are looking forward to 
his next visit there, the end of this month. 

When only thirteen years of age, Mr. Morgan gave 
promise of great power as a preacher, and every year 
sees a greater unfolding of this youthful promise. He 
was educated chiefly at Cheltenham, and at the age of 
twenty passed to a mastership in the Jewish Collegiate 
School, Birmingham. Three years later, abandoning 
teaching for the work of an evangelist, he went to the 
seaport of Hull to conduct a fortnight’s mission. Here 
such blessing attended his work that he remained fcr 
thirteen months. After this he worked as a missioner in 
various parts of England, and in 1889 accepted the pas- 
torate of a Congregational church in Stone, where he re- 
mained until called to Rugeley. In February, 1897, 
Mr. Morgan became pastor of the New Court Congrega- 
tional Church in London, which, dates back to 1662, and 
from this sphere it is that, during his summer vacation, 
he is to come as one of the Northfield Conference 
speakers. 

The Rev. G. H. C. McGregor is also in his thirty- 
fifth year, and, like Mr. Morgan, is descended from a 
family of which more than one member have been in 
the ministry. After a distinguished career at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and in the New College of Divinity 
















































































































in that city, he was called to a charge in Aberdeen. 
Avout four years ago Mr. McGregor was invited to the 
pastorate of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Notting Hill, 
London, which he accepted, and where he has carried 
on the work with much energy, 
undiminished joy in the Lord, 


zeal, and success, and 
Some of his most help- 
ful and best-known books are ‘‘ A Holy Life, and how to 
Live it,"’ ‘Praying in the Holy Ghost,’’ «‘ The Com- 
forting Christ,”’ etc. 

The distinctive feature of both Mr. Morgan's and Mr. 
McGregor’ s teaching is that they urge upon their hearers 
the necessity of being wholly given up to the Lord for 
his will to be done in them, and that it is only when 
fully abiding in him that they can bear much fruit. 

The Northfield reference has 
been made, and at which these two men are to speak, 
begins July 29, and continues until August 18. Other 
speakers will be Dr. Mabie; the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of 
Chicago Bible Institute ; Professor W. W. White, who 
has just returned from India; Dr. C. I. Scofield, and 
Mr. D. L. Moody. 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Conference to which 
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A pleasant feature of the World's 
Sunday School Convention recently 


World's Delegates 
Welcomed 


ae Se. Wet held in London was the welcoming 


address assigned to Dr. William Wright. A steamer 


TUN uf delegates went to the convention from America, 
and they, with others, hela uicie frst meeting in the 


library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. To 
Dr. Wright, editorial secretary of that society, fell the 
agreeable task of speaking the first words of welcome to 
the visitors. The Sunday School Times is shortly to 
publish two articles, descriptive of the convention, by 
Dr. Wright and the Rev. Henry Collins Woodruff, 
president of the Foreign Sunday-school Association. 
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Books and Uviters 


Recent Musical Literature * 


ADAME MARCHESI, known far and wide as the 
successful singing-teacher of many famous vocal 
artists, has followed what now seems to be the established 
custom, and has given to the world the story of her life. 
The book, Marchesi and Music, is an autobiography, and 
the complementary title of Music is somewhat mislead- 
ing, as one learns little about the art except in im- 
mediate connection with Madame Marchesi. The story 
of the life of any great artist cannot, however, lack in- 
terest, and the present one is no exception. The life 
described has not been one of ease, but, apparently, one 
full of hard struggles,, many disappointments, and 
enough success to compénsate. In the course of her 
long activity as a teacher, Madame Marchesi has met 
most of the prominent musicians of her time, and inci- 
dentally she tells just enough of such artists as Rossini, 
Verdi, Liszt, Meyerbeer, and othets, as to make us wish 
for more. : 

Mr. Goepp states, in the preface to Symphonies and 
their Meaning, that his ‘‘ aim is primarily to set forth 
the impression of each of certain chosen symphonies, 
and through them to get, at first hand, a clear glimpse 
of the individuality of each of the great masters.’’ In 
an introduction, the author, considers some questions 
concerning the right attitude of listening to music, one 





* Marchesi and Music : Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing- 
teacher. By Mathilde Marchesi. 12mo, pp. xiv, 301. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Symphonies and their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2. 

Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians. 
of Camille Beliaigue by Ellen Orr. 
Mead, & Co. §1.50 

What is Good Music? By W. J. Henderson. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1 net 

Richard Wagner's. Letters to August Roeckel. Translated by Eleanor 
C. Sellar. 12mo, pp. 178. Bristol, England: J. W. Arrowsmith ; New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 

British Musical Biography : A Dictionary of Musical Artists, Authors, 
and Composers in Britain and its Colonies By James D. Brown and 
Stephen S. Stratton. 8vo, pp. ii, 462. Birmingham; 5.5. Stratton. § ‘ 

The Art Melodious. By Louis Lombard. 18mo, pp. 294. New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely. 50 cents. 

Immortal Hymns and their Story. 


r2mho, pp. 497. 


Translated from the French 
ramo, pp. 302. New York: Dodd, 


t2mo, pp. xiii, 205. 


By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, 


D.D, 8vo, pp. 313. Cleveland. The Byrrows Brothers Co. $3. 
The Stevenson Song Book: Verses from a Child's Garden. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. fith music by various composers. 8vo, pp. 119 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 2 


Wonder Tales from Wagner: Told for Young People 


By Anna Alice 
Chapin. 


12mo, pp. xx, 189. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 
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of these being as to how far a composer translates a 
‘*meaning’’ into his music, in reflecting upon which 
he asserts that ‘‘ the true essence of music is its uncon- 
scious subjective betrayal of a dominant feeling.’’ It is 
upon this ground that he makes an examination of cer- 
tain symphonies which have long been accepted as 
masterpieces. The second chapter is still preliminary, 
treating of the origin, development, form, and purpose 
of the symphony. The succeeding chapters treat, in 
turn, selected symphonies, thirteen in number, of seven 
great composers, beginning with Haydn and ending 
with Brahms. The symphonies are described rather 
than analyzed, technicalities are avoided, and copious 
musical extracts from the works are given. Preceding 
the examination of the musical composition, a short ac- 
count of the characteristics, the natural disposition, and 
the general make-up, of the composers, is given ; but, 
purposely, no account of the events of their lives. The 
author maintains throughout the dignity of the art, and 
his book should prove not only entertaining, but useful. 

In Bellaigue’s Portraits and Silhouettes of Musicians 
the title is used in a literary sense: the portraits are pen 
portraits, extended sketches, four in number,—first, of 
three older Italian composers, Palestrina, Marcello, Per- 
golese, and then of Gounod ; the silhouettes are outlines, 
quite successful attempts to present the salient features 
of a dozen composers in brief words. The silhouettes 
begin with Haydn and end with Wagner. The author 
evinces thorough knowledge of the subject, and the book 
is apart from the ordinary works of this character, which 
are too often merely the reworking of material gleaned 
from an encyclopedia. The extended sketches are ex- 
cellent studies, and the silhouettes are charming in their 
way. Fourteen conventional portraits appear as illus- 
trations, 

Mr. Henderson offers his What is Good Music? as 
suggestions to persons desiring to cultivate a taste in 
musical art. He confesses his inability to answer the 
question of the title completely, but asserts that he can 
say something which may aid him who is in search of a 
guide. He divides his work into two parts. Under 
Part I, he treats of the qualities of good music,—the 
essentials of form, vocal forms, the content of music. 
etc. Under Part II, he considers the performance of 
music, devoting chapters to the orchestra, chamber 
music, the piano, violin, chorus work, and solo singing. 
The writer is always clear and lucid, and his words 
should prove useful, not only to the music lover who has 
no special technical knowledge, to whom they are par- 
ticularly addressed, but also to the amateur. The 
book is attractively printed, and provided with margin- 
alia and an ample index. 

The volume of Richard Wagner's Letters to August 
Roeckel contains twelve of vatying length and impor- 
tance written to his friend August Roeckel. In an ex- 
tended preface by the friend and biographer of Wag- 
ner, H. S. Chamberlain, the reader is informed as to 
who Roeckel was, and as to the relations which existed 
between him and the great composer. The letters 
themselves are given in excellent translation, without 
comment, save an occasional footnote. “Both the preface 
and the letters are of great interest. Mr. Chamberlain 
Suggests that perhaps no other publication exists that is 
so qualified to serve as a first introduction to Wagner as 
these twelve letters. 

In the preface to British Musical Biography, the com- 
pilers, James D. Brown and Stephen S. Stratton, state 
that they have been animated by the desire to present 
the true position of the British Empire in the world of 
music. They have produced a valuable work of refer- 
ence. Living musicians are included, and artists of 
greater or lesser note are treated equally in respect to 
one point, that of brevity. No critical estimates are 
given, and only the facts peculiarly appertaining to a 
work of this character are presented. 

Mr. Lombard’s little book on The Art Melodious is 
made up of thirty-five short articles hardly to be digni- 
fied by the title of essays, some of them being occa- 
sional addresses. The subjects appear to be chosen at 
random, no apparent logical connection existing betwecn 
them, but the complacent title covering them all. The 
author writes clearly and forcibly, and the character of 
his book can perhaps be best indicated by mentioning 
a few of his themes : «‘ Is Music a Universal Language ?"’ 
“ Music in Political Economy," ‘* Music in Japan,” 
: Wagnerites,’’ ‘‘ Paderewski,’’ « Our Songs,’’ «Our 
Composers.’’ ‘*A Plan to Secure State Aid for Music.”’ 
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Dr. Banks’s Immortal Hymns and their Story hang 
comes under the head of musical literature, there bein, 
no reference to the music of the hymns. However, the 
tunes commonly sung to the hymns quoted are Printed 
in full in the book. The stories of the origin ang the 
circumstances surrounding the composition of twenty 
five familiar hymns dear to many hearts, are given, ang 
anecdetes connected with them, or inspired by them 
are added. There is a portrait of the writer Of the book 
twenty-one portraits of authors of the hymns me 
and, in addition, each hymn is illustrated by a pica 
of fancy. 

The Stevenson Song Book does not belong strictly 
under the head of musical literature. 
of actual music. 





he 


ee @& 


It is a volume 
Twenty lyrics from Stevenson's welh 


known Verses from a Child's Garden have been Selected 
and set to music by prominent composers. The music 
is appropriate, and the fact that it has been written by 
Chadwick, Gilchrist, Foote, Bartlett, Stanford, de Koven, 
and Hawley, is sufficient indication of its merit. 

The success of a previous volume which told the } 
stories of the operas included in the Ring der Nibelungen 
has doubtless induced Miss Chapin to prepare another 
book, which she entitles Wonder Tales from Wagner, 
In this second work she gives in narrative form the plots 
and actions of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,’’ 
‘¢Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ and ‘The Mas. 
tersingers of Nuremberg.’’ Although written especially 
for children, older persons may find pleasure in reading 
the charming stories, which are so plainly told that one 
may easily comprehend the plot and the composers 
method of treating it. A somewhat extended preface 
treats of the sources from which Wagner obtained his 
themes. 
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‘« Tannhauser,” 
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The Great Secret. By Francis Edward Clark, D.D. (16mo, 


pp. to2z. Boston and Chicago: United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, 30 cents.) 


Next Steps: An Advanced Text-Book on Christian Endeavor. 
By the Rev. W. F. McCauley. (16mo, pp. 197. Boston and 
Chicago : United Society of Christian Endeavor. 50 cents) 


Dr. Clark would have all ‘‘ Christian Endeavores" 


learn the secret called by Jeremy Taylor ‘‘ practicing ‘ht, 
presence ur God, ~ Wheéréby he means having communion 


with God, not only at stated times, but in all the affairs 
of life. Next Steps is a text-book for the use of mem- 
bers of the Society of Christian Endeavor, treating of the 
relations and consequent duties of these societies to 
churches, to each other, and to those outside. It is 
divided into five parts : analytical study, special features, 
methods, applications of endeavor, and supplementary, 
—this last containing a model question-box. Individual 
responsibility is emphasized, —the duty of every member 
to ask, What is my next step? rather than What is the 
next step for a member of a Christian Endeavor Society? 
There are, under the first division, good, helpful words 
concerning the pledge of the Christian Endeavor societies, 
its advantages, and the causes of failure to keep it by 
some members ; also, under the second head, excellent 
thoughts about the true purpose of ‘‘ consecration mete 
ings.’’ Loyalty to the church is very strongly urged, — 
‘The church is the agent in proclaiming the gospel ; 
the Christian Endeavor Society is a factor in the church's 
operations,”’ 
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Two Hundred Years: ‘The History of the Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge, 1698-1898. By W. O. B, Allen we 
Edmund McClure. (8vo, pp. vii, 551- London ey r 
ciety for Pronioting Christian Knowledge ; New York: © 


J B. Young & Co. $4.50.) 
There is material here for a book rather than 4 
book itself. The story is of interest, but one which 1s 
rather suggested than told. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the oldest of religious publishing 
societies, originated in a group of men of whom the 
most notable were Thomas Nelson and Dr. Thomas 
Bray,—the latter the substitute for the Bishop of Londoa 
in Maryland. It was indeed the religious destitution of 
some of the American colonies which led to the estab- 
lishment of the Society. At the time of its establish- 
ment, the Society co-operated heartily with the Protestants 
of France, Switzerland, and Germany, who were labor- 
ing for the revival of religious life. In later ume the 
Anglican feeling became much more exclusive, and no 
translations from Continental literature were sought 
Latterly there has been a return to the earlier policy- Is 
the missionary field, the Society for Promoting Christa 
Knowledge has done a grand: work in the issue of the 
Bible and other books in foreign tongues, and even 
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sending out missions. Another service has | 
been the publication of series of popular 


handbooks by really good scholars. 
9.84 | 


ory: Chronicles of School Life. 


t R. Hope. (8vo, pp. vii, 
Py York: The Macmillan Co. $.75. i 


Mr. Hope seems to have taken school | 
life as the theme of his stories, of which | 
this is not the first collection. They are | 

addressed to parents and teachers, not to 
ys. Always they are readable, often 

amusing, invariably wholesome. As a 
teacher, he must have put his heart into 
his work before he came to understand 
boy nature So well. His final sketch ex- 
hibits the vast advance in school morals 
and manners that has taken place in 
English schools during the present century. 


b 


The Ten Laws: A Foundation for Human So- 
ciety. By Edward Beecher Mason. (16mo, 
pp. 196. NewYork: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $1.25. 

We can hardly have too many books on 


the Commandments, if they are even 
hirly good. Mr. Mason's book is pun- 
gent, clear-headed, warm in feeling, ex- 
cellent in expression. Especially fine is 
the closing discourse on the sin of envy, 
in which he lays bare one of the most 
fruitful sources of social disturbaice. 
Fine, discriminating, and delicate is the 
handling of the Seventh Commandment. 


* 


Midnight in a Great City. By Cortland Myers. 
(12mo, pp. vii, 26%, New York: Merrifl & 
Baker. $1.) 


In thirteen chapters, originally lectures 
delivered in the Brooklyn Temple, its 
pastor describes vividly, from personal 
the appalling midnight 
genes of the American metropolis,—its 





Half- Text H ist 





investigation, 


The object is not to gratify prurient curi- 
osity, but to arouse Christians to greater 
ral in seeking to save the lost and those 
in danger of being host. 


*%% 


with a reference to the English Bible : 
‘‘Read Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith, if you 
care to know what is pure English. I 
need hardly tell you to read another and a 
| greater Book. The Book which begot 
| English prose still remains its supreme 
type. The English Bible is the true 
school of English literature. ... If you 
care to know the best that our literature 
can give in simple noble prose, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the English tongue.’’ 


= 


Dr. Marcus Jastrow, the 
venerable Philadelphia 
rabbi, whose scholar- 
ship equals the best that German Judaism 
has to shew, is proceeding with his Dic- 
tionary of the Aramaic language. This is 
the language which, in later days, super- 
seded Hebrew in Jewish use, and which 
is called Hebrew in the New Testament 
It is used in the Targums, or popular and 
paraphrastic translations of Old Testament 
books, and in the two editions of the Tal- 
mud. Dr. Jastrow has just issued the 
tenth part,-containing pages 877-972 in 
large quarto, double columns. The full 
title of the work is A Dictionary of ‘the 
Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yeru- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. It 
is published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 


Rabbi Jastrow’'s 
Aramaic Dictionary 


7 

The New This year is likely to 
Westminster Bible See several entirely new 

Dictionary Bible dictionaries. An 
important work of this kind is Dr. Hast- 
ings’s Dictionary of the Bible (Scribner), 
of which the first of the four volumes has 
already been noticed in The Sunday 
School Times. A_ single-volume work, 
Ww appear; the Westminster Bible 
Dictionary, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor John D. Davis of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Professor Davis will 
also be the principal contributor; while 
he will have the aid of many biblical 


ie 





Literary Notes and News 


A bulletin of the Army | 
and Navy Christian | 
Commission and the 
Young Men's Christian Associations, under | 
the title « Army and Navy,"’ has made its 

appearance, and promises to be a useful 
means of communication with the soldiers. 

The first number bears date of the Fourth | 
of July, and is issued at 3 West Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York. Mr. Moody 
writes a letter for this number, commend- 
ing the work of the Commission. 


“Army and Navy’’ 
Bulletin 


The Jewish 


Publication Society Society, like those of 


the Baptist, Lutheran, 

Reformed, and Presbyterian churches, has 
its headquarters in Philadelphia. It has 
just concluded the tenth year of its exist- 
face, and issued a report of this tenth 
year. The Hon. Mayer Sulzberger, chair- 
man of the Publication Committee, shows, 
in his decennial address, that the society 
4,500 members, and has spent nearly 
$100,000 in creating and disseminating 
Jewish literature. He especially dwells 
the need of such an agency to give 
unity and coherency to the loosely organ- 


bed Jewish community of this country. 
_ 
ities o Frederic Harrison, 
Bible the English Positivist, 


™ English Prose’’ 


in The Nineteenth | 
ury for June, 


1898 He concludes 


The Jewish Publication | 


has a paper ‘* On Style | 


scholars, who will furnish articles. Seven 
| hundred and fifty pages of reading-matter, 
fully illustrated, and many maps, will make 

up the work. It will be published in 
October by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
| lication, Philadelphia, and they announce 
that ‘‘ the purpose of this dictionary is to 
| prernte a complete repository of Bible 
| facts in as compact a form as possible. 
But little attention is paid to mere specu- 
| lation, and matter which does not really 
| illustrate the Bible is excluded. The sole 
aim has been to gather from all available 
sources whatever will throw light upon 
the Scriptures. All works on Bible 
geography, history, and archeology, have 
been laid under contribution. The rec- 
ords of the latest explorations and re- 
searches have been carefully examined.’’ 


a 


Books Received 
July 16 to July 23 


Harper & Brothers, New York 


The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Poye3 By Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. 


Farm Ballads. By Will Carlee -* 25 
cx Sargasso By Thomas A. | es 
1.25. 


A Remance of Semmer Seas. By Varina Anne 


} mre Davis. $1. oe 
Hundred and Other Stories. By Gertrude 
Hall $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
The Beok of 
Bible.] By the Rev. S. R. 
| the Rev. H. A. White, M.A, 
Lutheran Pub. Seciety, Philadelphia 
Luther, the Reformer. By Charlies E. Hay, 
| D.D. 40 apt 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
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Cumberland Presbyterian Pub. House, Nash- 


, Tenn. 
“A Mind to Work.” By the Rev. James E. 
Clarke, 


D. Appleton & Co., New York | 
History of the United States Navy. By Edgar | 
Stanton Maclay, A.M. §7. 
Cassell & Co., New York 

With Nature anda Camera. By Richard Kear- 
ton, F.Z.S. - 

T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
Behind the Pardah, By Irene H. Barnes. 1.50. 
Bible Institute Colportage Ass'n, Chicago 
Our Bible. By Charles Leach, D.D., and R. A. 
Torrey. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 
Christianity and Anti-Christianity. By Sam- 
uel J. Andrews. $2. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 

80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, previded such positions do not 
comflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contraet- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a pesition on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned om ax appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, en orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Dr. J. B. 


saye: ‘It is 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Alexander, Charlotte, N. C.,. 
not only pleasant to the taste, but ranks 
among the best of nerve tonics.’’ 











Just Pubfished ! 


Genuine “ Oxford”’ 
Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


With New Hel 
Full-Page Plates. 


The Best Biblical Cam- 
i ee of the age, and 
modern of all 
Teachers’ Bibles, ph 
the Student, Preacher 
Teacher in i 


Eighteen New Copyright Editions 
of the 













| Oxford and Camb: brtige H 


‘501 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


containing 


_“* The Illustrated Bible Treasury ” 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

** The * Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
| trated Bible saeeeury v * a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. “ty I have seen equals this new 
provision for the bi ‘student. 


Rev. Charles F. Sitterly, B.D., 
minary, Madison, N. js ays: 
it with the recent editions of the 
Ss, Lam free to say that for 
the purposes of such a wo it is superior to either of 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its illus- 
trations place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible 
helps.”” 
For sale by all booksellers, at 
'7.00; or address, for partic ulass, 
SONS, 37 East 18th Street, New _ 
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PrP Pree 


North, South, ~ East, West 
—all are represented at the 


New Fngland 

Co NSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 

Send for our illustrated Catalogue and 

learn the advantages to be obtained at 

the MusicaL Center of the musical 
city of the New World. 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
) FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 














‘*Do not Stammer’”’ 


Le cdeatetpOLa S 
mm > stom Sicing bi himself of the 


PecGrat allliction of stammering, and has prob- 
ably made more wonderful cures Shan any living 
practitioner. 

A letter from John Wanamaker, ex-Postmas- 
General United States, to an inquirer under date 
of April 21, r892, reads as follows: “If ] knew 
of anybody "who was suffering with that affliction 
4 ts certainly recommend a trial of his sys- 


“can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 





“be Sunday School ‘Times. 
Send oe Sey! to the eee Pa 
arden St. a. 


"Ss OHNSTON, 


Seishthdeed 1884. Principat AND FounpsR, 











OBERLIN, OHIO 
west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thoroughly 
wy with a gm museums, ae — 
Se aed emeeed nn oo at oe = pon my: 1 te 
the ti ical Seminary, the Academy, the Conser- 
your usic, Normal Course in Physical acy alah 
omen, 


Drawing and Painting. Sevent 
instructors. 66th y begins Sept. 21. For hai ~ 
formation rer, 


dress eas 
dA MES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Obie 





Massachusetts, Auburndale 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


We aim to continue throngh the years spent at school 
ee influence of refined Christian association and over- 
t, and to make the “atmosphere of culture’’ con- 
decive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties 
in home life. 
For illustrated catalog address 


Cc. C. Bracponr, Principal” 
HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE | 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
Co-educational. Prepares for the best colleges. Music, 
art, elocution, and commercial branches. Best building 
of its class. Location unsurpassed. $255 per , a? 
Catalog free. Rev. W ERGUSON, P’ D., 











*. : * 
recent discoveries in Bible 
rs. 


Rev. Rasscli H. Conwell, D.D., says: 
“ The vest edition of the Scriptures now published.” 


“ The helps are real helps: Unlike those in man | 
the cheap Bibles, they are not simply thrown toge 
in hodgepodge fashion, but represent the freshest ona 
ablest work of the foremost modern scholars.” —CAris- 
tian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn., December 23, 1897. 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded A oe 5 For the higher education of young 
—- > Tn and — of study, also 
reparatory and Optiona ear ins Sept. 14, 1898. 
r | Miss Ide C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Ruove ISLAND, Prov idence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 
Founded in 1 Excellent home. Students from 
38 states. ith denominations. Theseus work im 
English, Science, Classics, Music, and A 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalag. 
Oxford University Press, 477%*" 
qt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AT In Sunday -school Li- 
BARGAINS tnsiexs"e & 
t discount. 
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GOODEN SUGH & & WOGLOM 





Send for price-list. 
CO., 122 Nassau Streer, New York City. 

and expenses, to several good parties 
$18 A WEEK to travel. No canvassing. Also sev- 
eral good local workers. Permanent position. Give ref- 
erences. &. H. WOODWARD COo., Pubs., Baltimere. 


~ oe Sete, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


Sacred Songs, No. 1 


450,000 seid in 18 months 
Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Qreyaee one and tw Coctave the latter unequaled for 
eeting, and Sunday-school. 

per 100; add 6 cents per copy, if f ordered by 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York and "Chicago. 


JUST OUT—aew seng-book— 


** Pentecostal Praises ’’ 


tor Sunday-schools. = oe by 35 authors. Finest 

collection ever issued. undred. 25 cents for 

sample. Hall- Mack co Pa ~» tomo Ar » Phila. 
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Columbia 32 A patriotic triotic juve. 


Rosche. ate Cantata mpetedion and 





| The Hope of immortality. By the Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon. $1.50. 


Rose a Chi 
- Madison st. New York. # E. oa. 


ace aay either books bait bound, printed core, $25 


for | 


Address, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B 


} — 


East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich 





Founded 1802. Both sexes. On + Ray. 
| Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
| Endowed. Twelve courses. September 13. Illustrated 

catalog, | F. Db. Beanssten, D.D., Principal. 





MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY, 


For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VA. 
Eat ol Sept. ist, 1898, Located in Shenandosh 
irginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds and 
appointments WStates represented. Terms moderate. 

rite for Catalogue. ¥ BaLDWwIn SEMINARY 





PEDDIE INSTITUTE, ishtstows. No3__ 


teaching, business. Consens in Comma, eee muse, 
art. Both sexes. year opens Se 7 Address, 
Rev. “JOSEPH . PE RY, Ph. D., Principal. 
COLL GE E ier Athens, O.., 74th yr. 
Board, tuition, room, and 
$3 aw total cost, $140 a yr., 


FRANKLIN ti 


lays’ At at home. No saloons. free, 
with aS to earn funds. W. A. Witttams, Pres. 


| MISS GIBSON’S canny anp Day Scnoon 


for Girls. 2077 De Lancey 
Place, Philadelpb 27th year. Fall term begins 
| September 20, oe Preparation for college. 
ga Seminary for Young Ladies, West Chee 
ter, s Sept. 12. Good buildings, ae 
location. - ~+4 music, drawing, Ton Fi 
eee ree year. Catalogs. R DARLINGTON 


HTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG ae 


year begins Sept.22. For partichlars address, 
D for catalog to Masts v Institute 
-first year. 7 
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The Sunday School Times | 


Philadelphia, July 30, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter,”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or sew subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


$1.50 
5 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the owing yearly club rates: . 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 1" a package to one address, 
50 cents each. package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matier from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. : : 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character, ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


One Copy, one year ! 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


age. 

*Additions may be made at any time to a club—guch 
additional subscriptions to onpase pa ee ma ey: + with 
Stew oles ivi , - 
portionate samen, orderes 4 sae Se Some ght ae 

Schools that are open dur ng vuty « r 

fear, may subscribe at club rates for such 
ime as the perpen may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. i a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week.* 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be caretul to name, not only the post- 
office to: which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some ‘other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— ’ 

‘The paper will wot be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘he papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made carly. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


tion of the 
@ length ef 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries onbres ed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

ackage to one olldeene, whichever may be preferred by 
he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
te be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 

















Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


Dr. 


pon 
~ 


In this neat little volume 
Trumbull throws a new light u 
an old subject. ; 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man. 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (5% <7 inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: Among people where the practice of economy is a §¢ 
necessity, the buying of soap is an important yearly item. 
* The grocer who has an eye to larger profits, may not suggest § 

Ivory Soap. He will recommend nothing else if he is conscien- § 
: tious. Ivory Soap is a pure soap, all through. That makes @ 
: it the most economical and best. A perfect soap for the toilet §¢ 

and laundry. ¢ 
IT FLOATS. 
‘eo 
i A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 

as good as the ‘Ivory’; they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and ‘s 
: remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory’ Soap and insist upon getting it. ») 
(4 Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oc, Cincinnati @ 
© ® U CRON é U ve) 











“Sanitas” 
Means 
Health. 


| 636 to 642 West ssth 


Jn ordering goods. or in 











j the advertisement in The 


THE SUNDAY 


“Religious Periodical Literature” will be the subject of a forthcoming 
article from Dr. Nicoll, editor of The Expositor and The British Weekly, and 
one of the leading religious editors of the world. 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers. 


anything advertised tn th: 
pudlishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 


\\ \ ' 


W. Robertson Nicolf 
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SCHOOL 


$1.50 a year 


How to have thoroughly 


TIMES 


Send for specimen copies and the very low club rates 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Sanitary surroun dings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, 
the eminent English chem- 
ist. Price zo cents. Every 
household should contain 
this little help:to comfortable 
living. It will be sent free to 
subscribers of this paper. 


Street, New York City. 
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| THE GREAT CHURCH 


’ Book of Light and / ; 
estimate free. I. P. Frimk, 55: Pearl St., New York. | an enemy said, 


einer 4 /MANUFACTURERS] ; 
HE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 


——a 
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LIGHT 


Send 
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Worth Repeating 


The Helmsman 


[M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Jr., in Har 
HAT shall I ask for the voy 
sail to the end alone ? Yage T mug 


: per's W , 
copyright, 1892, by Harper and Brother, th 
Summer, and calms, and re 
a labor done? “te nevep 

Nay, blow ye life-winds all ; 
your blast ; 

Strain ye my quivering ropes , bend ye mY eae 
bling mast. ’ 

Then there can be no drifting, thank God, foe 
boat or me— 

Strenuous, swift our course over a living seq 

Mine is a man's right arm to steer through fag 
and foam ; 

Beacons are shining still to guide each fate 
home. 

Give me your worst, oh winds 
the stress ; 

Even if it be to sink, give me no less—no leg! 


curb TO ft ap 
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A Christian Gentleman: 
William Ewart Gladstone 


[The Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter 
bury, in The Quiver.] 


wn 


HIS is not the place to speak of the 

political controversies in which he 

[Mr. ed was engaged ; but 

the disappearance of so great a figue 

from among us may well turn our thoughig 
to the lessons and meaning of his life. 

He might have had the highest honos 
and titles of nobility, but, desiring no 
grandeur save such as might be in him 
self and in his cause, he preferred to die 
plain Mr. Gladstone. Like Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘‘he could always turn from the 
storm without to the-sunshine of an ap. 
proving conscience within,'’ and he spent 
his later years in the simple routine and 
domestic peace of that quiet English 
home, where his golden wedding woke s 
many happy echoes. Yet, with all this 
simplicity, there was a keen ardor, a mo 
intense interest in all the concerns of ¥i 
He loved rightenonucnoce witli a passfonie 
devotion ; he hated iniquity with a bum. 
ing scorn. 

There are many in these days who re 
gard a languid indifference as a mark of 
what they call ‘culture,’’ and who live 
in Laodicean lukewarmness through color- 
Iess and tepid lives. Not so this great 
statesman. I have very often seen him, 
in the intensity of his earnest convictions 
almost leap to his feet in the Housed 
Commons to shatter opposing sophisms, 
and pour into the low levels of some 
commonplace debate the eloquence which, 
like that of Fox, ‘rolled in, resistless as 
the waves of the Atlantic."’ 

He was too passionately sincere © 
cultivate a contemptuous nonchalance; 
yet to his credit be it remembered that he 
would have no personal enmities. He 
was generous even to lifelong opponen's. 
For many a year he was matched in 
gladiatorial combats with Mr. Disraeli; 
yet, when Lord Beaconsfield died, he paid 
generous tribute to his eminence and to 
his courage. Then again I saw him rise 
in the House of Commons just after the 
son of his ablest political opponent had 
made his maiden speech. A man ofa 
less lofty type might have torn the speech 
to shreds with powerful eloquence, ™ 
passed it over with contemptuous silence, 
and so have hurt the feelings of men wh? 
did not spare his. Not so Mr. Gladstone 
Generous and noble, he praised the 
speech of the young member with warm, 
spontaneous, enthusiastic recommenda 
tion ; and not only so, but, turning (0 his 
eminent opponent, brought tears oS 
eyes as he congratulated him on the e"” 
of his son, which must have cals 
genuine delight to a father’s heart. ; 

But speaking of him now only as a ma 
and as a courteous Christian gentlemas 
may specially touch on four marked - 
ments of his character and of his gre 
ness. 

One of these was his lifelong ‘ 
At Eton, a boy who refuses to be 
in athletics is nicknamed a ule 
Nevertheless, an idle boy ™ ill, as ae 
| become a useless man. Of one © vet 
| most brilliant men whom England re 
| produced—the great Sir Walter Raleigt 
«¢] know that he ca? 
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ai." Of our magnificent Queen 
iby her tutor observed that she 
P 3 for many hours, **noe young student 
the university more daily or more 
ty Jt was this diligemce which made 
friend, the gifted Arthur 
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allam, of whom Tennyson wsote us 
‘, pe Memoriam ” prophesy, ‘* Whatever 
nay be our lot, | am confident that Glad- 
ae is a bud that will bloom with a 
. coed fragrance than almost any whose 
er puthful promise I have witnessed."" 
rhe same unswerving diligence at Oxford 
i on him the high distinction of a double 
-" sect class. It usually leads to earthly 
acces. AS the wise king said three 
te ousand years ago, * Seest thou the man 
‘jient in his business? he shall stand 
before kings ; he shall not stand before 
men. 
ea Gladstone's favorite studies were 
the best and noblest books of the world. 
j Of the Bible he was a ceaseless scholar. 
" He was more acquainted than many 
bishops with the writings of the Fathers. 
Even when he had attained the venerable 
age of eighty-four, we are told that he 
gill sometimes read for ten hours a day. 
ne And, next to his diligence, I would 
i speak of his quick and marvelous sympa- 
7 thy with the oppressed. Many years ago 
avisit to Naples revealed to him the cruel 
f the horor of Neapolitan prisons, and the | 
h he shameful abuses arising from what he | 
* but described as ‘‘ the negation of God car- 
igure ried into a system of govermment.’” In- 
aghts stantly the trumpet-peal of his indigna- 
e. tion produced a memorable reform, and 
ors ultimately led on to the emancipation of 
g no Italy. He roused England and all Europe 
him. by his burning horror at the Bulgarian 
o die atrocities. His heart throbbed with pity 
obert and indignation at the wrongs inflicted by 
the the effete and unspeakable Turk on help- 
1 ap. less and tortured Armenia. He lent his 
pent warmest moral support to the struggling 
and efforts of Greece. It gave him intense 
glish pleasure to be the commissioner who re- 
ce $0 stored their independence to the lonian 
this lands. Like Edmund Burke, ‘he 
most Wought to politics a horror of crime, a 
{ite it» humanity, a keen sénsibifity, and 
PIE tsingular vivacity amd-simeerity of con. 
Dum. sience."’ In the fine peroration of one 
of his speeches, he said, ‘‘ Justice, sir, is 
10 Tee tobe our guide ; and Justice is stronger 
rk of than the passions of the moment or the 
) live resentments of the past. Walking im that | 
color- path, we cannot err. Guided by that 
great light,—that Divine light,—we are safe. 
him, Every step that we take on that road is a 
tions, step that leads us nearer to the goal ; and 
s€ ot every obstacle, though it seem for the mo- | 
isms, ment to be insurmountable, can never | 
some defeat the final triumph.** 
hich, But amid these world-wide interests he 
eSS as did not, as some men do,. neglect the les- | 
Set courtesies to individual men. He did | 
re tot forget that the rule * Be pitiful’’ is | 
ance ; lowed by the rule «Be courteous.” 
rat he With him noble manners were the natural 
He tof a noble mind. His courtesy was 
en's. saly another form of doing to others as we 
ed 7 Would they should do unto us, and it 
~ Gated his singular graciousness towards | 
> pal al sorts and conditions of men. Some | 
ind to People laughed and sneered at the many | 
n r~ Pstcards he wrote; but was there ever 
a ‘other statesman who, without the small- 
it . St sense of condescension, would, with so 
, — _ gracious kindness, have thus an- | 
~ > Svered the often trivial and importunate 
~ b Inquiries of the most casual strangers ? | 
ia He once told me—and he mentioned it 
vie tae of that lack of good manners, 
the erence, and of respectfulness towards 
aa a and dignity which is so displeasingly 
oaies vee de. the rising generation—that, 
to his 2B alked down St. James's Street and 
o his par oy the day before, a youth, —ap- 
effort Fem young clerk, —recognizing 
aused im, add own figure, calmly came up to 
sort of ey him by name, and, in a 
aa Which, des! can toe ayer 
1an, UL . 
aa oy owns boys,—walked side by side 
preat- fmiliar |, and entered, uninvited, into 
ine, and “onversation, perfectly at his 
ence. Yet ot the smallest apology ! 
yrbed ough eens in his fine forbearance, 
ap.” ing ¢ pleased, refrained from re- 
ule intrudes ven this unpudent and audacious 
f the Youth 2. — Nerey: the ill-mannered 
ever Thich his ¢ oug he were the gentleman 
h- .__rwardness showed that he had 
+" M.to be. 


| stopped it. 


In this short appreciation I can only 
touch on one more characteristic of the 
great dead statesman ; but that is the most 
precious of all,—his sincere religion. 
From the first his days were ‘* bound each 
to each by natural piety."" Even as a 
young Etonian he was regarded by com- 
mon consent as earnest, conscientious, 
and God-fearing. As a boy, he recog- 
nized ‘* that fundamental fact of our whole 
nature, that we have the pewer of self- 
direction."’ Not his was the life of which 
the first volume is a jest-book, its second 
a table of interest, amd the third a maud- 
lin grumble. Young souls there are— 
alas ! and now very numerous—‘*‘ without 
wonder, without reverence, without ten- 
derness, without inspiration ; standing on 
the threshold of life's awful temple, with- 
out uncovered head, or bended knée, cr 
breathless listening ; and if there be no 
tints of heaven in that morning haze of 
life, it will be vain to look for them in the 
staring light of later noon.’" It was not 
so with him. When he was at Eton, a 
certain form of cruelty to animals used to 
be practiced on one day in the year ; the 
boy Gladstone opposed, denounced, and 

He was present at a supper 
at which a coarse toast was . He 
alone resolutely turned his glass upside 
down, and refused to drink it. The 
saintly bishop by whom I was ordained 
had been his contemporary at school, and 
said of him, “ At Eton | was a thoroughly 
idle boy, but I was saved from worse 
things by getting to know Gladstone.”’ 

As I have quoted the testimony of 
Bishop Hamilten of Salisbury to his spot- 
less life, let me now quote another saintly 
clergyman : ‘‘ I was senior to him at Eton, 
and he was a pure and noble youth then. 
I was afterwards senior to him at Oxford, 
and he was a pure and noble young man 
there."’ And hecontinued to the end the 
same religious life. His last hours of 
lassitude and suffering found their con- 
solation in faith, in hope, in patience, in 
the prayers of those whom he loved. The 
hyma, 

** Praise to the Holiest in the height, 


¥ And in the depth be praise,"’ 


was one which he was never tired of hear- 
ing. Indifferentism is now general. He 
was a most faithful and deeply convinced 
believer. To him, to the last, Sunday was 
sacred. Hewentto church with unfailing 
regularity, and behaVed there, as I have 
often noticed, with the most reverent de- 
votion. ‘‘ The beginning and the end of 
what is the matter with us in these days,"’ 
said a great writer, ‘‘is that we have for- 
gotten God.’’ Oh that the example of 
this our greatest man might recall us, ere 
it be too late, to better things! Oh that 
the youth of England would take to heart 
his words, that ‘‘all duty has its one 
source in the Eternal Mind ;"’ and that 
the best and safest of all guides in life are 
—not slothful self-indulgence and rude 
forwardness, but Reverence, Charity, Dili- 
gence, and Truth! 








Bright 
Silver 


‘Silver cam be brightened 
washing in hot suds made fron 
Fairy Boap. Rinse in boiling 
water and with soft towels.”* 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 
®t orilc blog ais nd oeaaags 

us address, 

FREE Shere 

we m frees 

of our booklet; “Fairy Paiees oe dl 
THE ¥. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canten,Mass..USA. 


BLACKING APPUED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH® 
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Che Scholars Magazine 
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fe the representa- 
tive human — 
because wheat, 


Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a real lesson help for the children 
—one that sey will want to read? Such help 
is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 
even younger. 
The Scholars’ Magazine now appears handsomely 
printed on fine paper, 


Beautifully Illustrated 


with the work of skilled artists, and replete with bright 
stories for the children. 

Its dimensions are larger—11x7%4, instead of 
54%4X7% inches. The Scholars’ Magazine in its new 
form is as different from the old as noonday from dawn. 

. Where the old was good, the new is 


Better and Brighter 


Interesting bits of histery, wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 
simplicity of language. 

It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars’ 
Magazine. 


It Will Do Your School Good 


to have it every month. 
but for all the rest. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 


It is not for the grown-ups, 





25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street 





AMERICAN FIRE | 
iepeeveee Comseesy: 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


é 








re 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ali 
other RE ee 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 542,301.63 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 


.- $500,000.60 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
| comcerning anything advertised in this paper, 





Chicege. St. Louisa. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baltimore. 
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Thos. H. Montgemery, 
Israel Morris, 

} Pemberton S. Hutchinsen, 
Alexander Biddle, 


Charles P. Peret, 
os. EF. Gillinghan, 
*harles S. Wheiea, 

Edward F. Beale, 

Joba S. Gerhard. 


| ;om will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, bv stating that pon saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday Scheol 7 wes. 
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SPE GUT. 


‘**HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


o’ horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost, 
Practical people will find Sarotio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 
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B. & B. 


Fine Silks 


Price hit hard in this shelf-emptying 
sale. 





Choice, seasonable, stylish, 

warm-weather kinds—sacrificed in a 

way that shows we mean business. 
High class $1.50 to $2.50 Black 

Grenadines, $1,00— 44 inches wide. 
Dollar Silk Crepes, 60c. 

Indias, 75¢-—an im- 

porter's stock bought and retailed 


Yard-wide 


’way below value—worth a dollar 
any day, winter orsummer. Dressy 
styles—navy blue and black grounds 
—yard wide, mind you. 
Handsome Indias and Foulards, 
35 and 50c. 
This silk 


department 


stock and every other 
to be 
cleared, though we do lose a lot of 


of the store is 


moncy. 
Choice Wash Goods, §c., 6%c., 
10¢., 12%c., 


ful. 
a stopping-point in the price redu- 


Send for samples. 


1$c.,—pretty and use- 
You'll see even half price isn’t 
cing. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 











f~GUICK ACTION } 
q Clean printing, simplicity, oe gos 


bility are a few features 
of the 


4 
‘4 
‘ ‘ 
2 Bx Wellington ‘ 
om \ Typewriter 
‘ No. 2 
‘ 
; Equal to. 2 
: any $100 machine on 2 
‘ market. ; 
, Sent to any responsible party on - eipt of price, 5 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
] $60. funded after ten days’ trial ; 
HMustrated Catalog sent free on application . 
> 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admi: only advertisements that are trostworthy. Shon!d 








THE SUNDAY 


ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR 


OOWN. 


SCHOOL TIMES 


LAL 
} HIGH GRADE 
1898 Mode! Gents’ or Ladies’ ee by express ©. O. 
D. subject to examination. You ean examine it at 
your nearest express office and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as represented and thr 
most wonder.ul Bieyele Dargah 
ros ever saw or heard of, pay 
express agent the baiance, 

$18. 75 and express charges. 
i] 7 We shall 
. sell 8000 
SPECIAL regular 850.04 
High-Grade. aranteed, 
1808 Model Bicycles is 
either Gents’ or Ladies.’ 


We Have Bicycles 
1898 $18.95, 
$22.50. 








GENTS’ 


at 
and 


anywhere . 
850.00. Sirietly mp-te-date, Covered by binding rantee. Has all the good points and late improvements of all high- 
grade bicycles with the defects of none. Our IAL Bicycle at $19. 75 is made by one of the largest, oldest, best known 
and mest reliable bieyele makers in America. The identical same cle as is sold eve 
and name plate at $40.00 to $50.00, neverless. The name of the makeris a housebold word smong bicycle riders. You 
will recognize the bicycle the moment you see it as the same high le bicycle sold everywhere at $40.00 and up- 
wards. In offe 00 at the unheard of price of 19.75. we are ged not to use the maker’s name or name plate. 
OUR SPECIAL 1898 sow offered at $19.75 Is made from the very best material 
first-class mechanics are employed and the finish is such as can be 
FRAME is 24 inches deep, true diamond, (Ladies’ is 22 inches, curve sha; 
papecees German seamless tubing. RK CROWN, drop forged, highly 
very latest and best wood or nickel, up or down curve or ram's 
7 pies grade, 28- grace, 14-16 swaged. HUBS, latest large tubular, turned from 
RIMS, ighest grade non-warpable wood. TIRE, our own special guaranteed strictly high single 
tube p tic, Pp with pump and repair kit, CRANKS, highest grade forging, eae throw hliy nickel- 
lated. PEDALS, handsomest and best rat trap. BEARINGS, t grade tool steel, highly finished. 
nest forgings, heavil nickel-plated, detachable. SADD! Strict! igh-erade, " Weight, 25 Ibs. Fall 
bearing with i retainers throughout. Finished is the possible enamel ip or msroon, and 
complete with tool + Pump, wrench, oiler and re kit. 


here under their specia! name 


throu 
found only in ighest ie wheels. 
with two center ) 14-inch bigness grase 
mg finished and nickel-plated. HANI 
orn. 
bar steel. 








We issue a written binding, one year guarantee, during which time if 
an iece or part ves out, by reason of defect in workmanship or 
material WE WILL REPLACE TY Fane 0 outne With care the bicycle will last 10 Years. 
to whether Ladies’ or Gents’, kind of handle bars and color of finish 
and we will send you the sterete by express C, 0. D. subject to ex 
‘ and if you find it equal to any bicyele you can buy elsewhere for 640.00 to 
$50.00, and sucha pergeta as you never saw before BY, © express agent the balance, $18.75, and express pe OUR 
FREE BICYCLE CAT. UE shows @ complete line o yeles et $18.95, $19.75, $22.50, ete. Also a full line o bicycle 
sundries, bicycle clothing. etc, FN 


U R R E Li A BIL ] Y. We refer to our customers everywhere, Metropolitan Nat'l 
* Bank, Nat'l Bank of Republic, Bank of Commerce, Chi- 
cago; German Exchange Bank, New York; any business house or resident of Chicago. We occupy entire one 
of the largest business blocks in Cuicaee, apr ve peomee, and we Auagenes to suve you $20.00 to $30.00 on a 
h-grade bicycle. Order to-d Don’t delay. Only 3.000 to be sold at $19.75. 
— “REA Rs, ‘ROE cK ‘& co. (Ine.) Fulton, Desplaines, and Wayman Sts., CHICAGO, 
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Poem: 
Let Us Be Kind. By W.H. J. 
Editorial: 

Notes.—Being and Seeming. Shirking Re- 
sponsibility. Taking Thought of Surround- 
ings. Seeing More than One Side. Start- 
ling Discovery in Egypt ..... 

Moral Uses of Reactions 


Notes on Open Letters: 
Meaning Of Nebrew Terms. Telling of Th ng: 
° to be Avoided 
From Contributors: 
The Most Startling Recent Discovery in 
Egypt. By Prof. Dr. W. Max Miller . 
The Crisis which Called Forth Elijah and 
Elisha. By Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 
Sights Unseen. By the Rev. G. E. White . . 
Oriental Research : 
Edited by 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. . . 
Por Children at Home: 
The Fairy in Uncle Dan's Den. 
John F. Cowan 
For the Superintendent : 
Ah Order of Service for August 14 


Lesson 7. August 14. 
Son. 
Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D.; 
Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph. D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; 
Dr. William Wright 
Work and Workers : 
Convention Calendar ee 
Reading-Courses for Professional Bible Stu- 


The Shunammite’s 
2 Kings 4 : 25-37 


Notable Northfield Speakers. ) 
World's Delegates Welcomed by Dr. Wright. 
Books and Writers: 
Recent Musical Literature 
The Great Secret. Next Steps. 
dred Years. Half-Text History. 
Laws. Midnight in a Great City 
Literary Notes and News: 
“Army and Navy” Bulletin. 
Publication Society. The English of the 
Bible. Rabbi Jastrow's Aramaic Dictionary. 
i oe The Pocket Measure.” By Rose R. Deane, The New Westminster Bible Dictionary 
} Church Services for the School. How to Get Books Received 
Forty Minutes for Lesson Study eer Worth Repeating : 
For the Teacher: The Helmsman [poem] 
A Christian Gentleman: William Ewart Glad- 


The Ten 


By the Rev. 
The Jewish 
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Guide-Boards tr Teachers 
By W. H. Hall 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. The author’s-rich and varied experience as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
book. Asa whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 
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John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phiiade! 


Illustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 
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Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


For sale by bookse llers, or 


mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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SEND ONE DOLLAR S22. 


Defend tbe 
Teeth from Decay 


being antiseptic absolutely \ ; 
arrests and prevents decay. It is a } 
delightful and most satisfactory liquid 
dentifrice. 


Rubifoam has many Imitators 
but NO EQUAL. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E.W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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1000 BICYCLES 


carried over from 1897 must 

be sacrificed new, New 

High Grade, ail styles, 

~~] Suiipment, quae 
at eed. «75 to $i7, 

Used wheclaies the 4 

yy all makes, $3 to $12; 

We ship on approval with 

.. ut acent payment. Write 

stor bargain Hat and art catalogus 

eof swell 98 models, BICYCLE FREE tat 

season to advertise them. Send for one. Rider agents 

wanted. Learn how to Earn a Bicycle and make mong, 


J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 





BICYCLES 


\ for Men, Women, Cirls 

E—A\& Boys. Complete line, 

ye —J} Ali brand new models. 

A i\ $75 Oakwood’ for $32.0 

F $60 ‘Arlington’ “ #10 
‘o one, fn Advance. — Others at $15, $17and 9% 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OF FER. juveniles $7.00 to $1.8 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D. with privilege to examine. Dey 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Hlus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
168 W. VanBuren Street, B-182, Chicago, lb 








ALeatherLesson 


Thick leather isn’t always durable. Thin 
leather isn’t always comfortable. Oily 
leather isn’t always waterproof. 
leather isn’t always best. Low price leather 
isn’t alwayscheap. Vici Kid is alwaysre 
liable. This is the reason it is fast super 
seding all other leathers. Vici Kid is the 
only leather that repels the cold, yet ab 
sorbs no heat. It is the only leather free 
from oil, yet impervious to water. It is 
the only leather soft enough for comfort, 
strong enough for any kind of wear. & 


VICI KIDA 


makes the most beautiful shoes for 
women, the most comfortable 
shoes for men, the most durable 
shoes for children (all colors). The 
genuine never varies in quality, 
no matter where you get it. 
Genuine Vici Kid ts e only 
by R. H. Fuerderer. To in- 
sure getting it and not an imi- 
tation, ask your dealer for 
Foerderer’s Vici Kid. Vict 
Leather Dressing makes 
all shoes look better and 
wear better. 

Ask your dealer for it. 
A book about buying, 
wearing and caring for 
shoes mailed free, 

ROBERT H. 
FOERDERER, 
Philade!phia. 

















Pale, Thin, Delicate 


4 nd 

people get vigorous 3 
crease in weight from 
= the use ol 


A Perfect Food, { 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made 
nourishing elements of meat, 
for the nutriment and stimulus © 
systems. . May be taken in milk, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, V% andi! 


¢ Elberteld C2» 
for Farve® 


from the most 
prepared 
f weak 
water, 


th. tint. 


Pamphiets mailed hy Farbenfabriken ©! | 
# Stone St,, New York City, selling sg° 
Friedr. 








fabriken verm. Bayer 4 Co., —— 
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